Althusserian Marxism— 

A Beginning Critique Part I 

bv the Line of March Editorial Board* 


I. Introduction: Historical and Political Significance 


Althusserian Marxism, so designated because of the central role 
played in it by French Marxist philosopher Louis Althusser, is an 
intellectual phenomenon of some twenty years’ standing which has only 
recently begun to affect the political life of the U.S. communist 
movement, thereby making an appraisal of it timely. 

An all-sided examination of Althusserian Marxism must begin with an 
appreciation of the theoretical vacuum left in the intellectual life of the 
communist movement—indeed in the intellectual life of the left as a 


whole—after the historic Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1956. The revisionist analysis of the 
present epoch, together with the unsatisfactory and controversial 
summation of the Stalin period offered by the foremost Marxist-Leninist 


party in the world at that time, had debilitating effects in every area not 
least, in the realm of theory. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
International communist movement was thrown into profound con- 
5 10n > from which it has not yet fully recovered, when Nikita 
rushchev called into question some of the most fundamenta 
^Positions of Marxism-Leninism, inevitably casting doubt on 
hj s Xlsm ^elf. Indeed, Althusser himself locates the crystalization 
° Wn y i ew s in precisely this historical political context. 

articl e?nchW he Editorial Board members, the collective ^ g u nny 
%en anH K ed ^ ic hael Downing, Pat Gold, Ellen Kaiser, ar e will be in 
the ne’ x n . d ^ike Withey. The second and concluding part of this article wil 
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, , r of intellectual currents rushed in to Fill this vacuum, many 0 f 
AnUffl rl mn ng Among these was a phenomenon which came to be 
them overHPI Marxism> called such because it stood in opposite® 

mTastern or Soviet Marxism that ts, to the Marxism of mling 
t° • n'irtics grouped around the CPSU. 

—Tst major expression of Western Marxism was what might be 
nlled a “humanist” Marxism. Leading figures in t is tendency were the 
Frankfurt School, including such prominences as Herbert Marcuse and 
Theodor Adorno, and individuals such as Jean Paul Sartre. This 
tendency found its brand of Marxism in a hypothetical “young Marx,” a 
Marx who still clung to notions of Freedom and Man. This “human¬ 
izing” effort made quite a stir, publishing extensively and stimulating 
huge debates, principally among left intellectuals functioning within the 
bourgeois academy. 

Just below the surface of this “humanist” Marxism, however, was a 
readily obvious assault on the revolutionary essence of Marxism. By 
implication—and sometimes more explicitly—it called into question all 
of the advanced conclusions reached by Marx and Engels in the 
scientific work of their maturity. But the revisionist parties, in particular 
the CPSU, were poorly equipped—and also politically reluctant—to 
take up a rigorous polemic in defense of Marxism. Having themselves 
significantly tampered with Marxism, they were hardly in a good 
position to defend its orthodoxy. Nor did they want to. Trying to rid 
themselves of the echoes of “Stalinism”—which had become associated 
with sharp hostility to liberal bourgeois intellectual currents—they had 
no real desire to criticize these “humanist” Marxists at a time when they 
were trying to improve their image with them. Besides, the general line of 
modern revisionism served to take the question of revolution off the 
agenda of the proletariat of imperialist countries for the foreseeable 
future. In this context, an intellectual current of bourgeois humanism 
among communists could be tolerated. 

Into this breach strode Althusser, launching an attack on the 
humanist school of Marxism with a series of essays, 1 the first of which 
was appropriately titled On the Young Marx. Striking boldly, Althusser 
e ended the mature Marx and advanced the view that the “young 
arx so dear to the “humanists” was not yet a Marxist. In the course o 
these essays, Althusser launched a critique of the CPSU, and the We 

cHHn Pean p *? arties which followed its lead, for offering an inad< ^ iet 
exnln 116 ^ Stalin period. Strenuously objecting to the shallow 
adean";! f" that the ne « ative features of the earlier period co^ 

dSelon ^ eXplained b y the of the personality,” Althusser beg 

a more far-reaching critique of the Stalin era.* 


ouehsoino issue with Althusser on this praiseworthy ve ” tU ^‘ a j n s °P en 
ingoing, historical materialist __ctoiin neriod remain 


A th ° r ' 


materialist summation of the Stalin period 


Marxism 
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c0 urse of this undertaking Althusser began to advance hi 
f t version of Marxism, one which upheld not so rn 
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is own 

cons"!. (hat methodology to be. Althusser asserted, with some 
d^iion. that Marx had not left behind a clear statement of h s 
J uS ", fi Lmev. his dialectics. What he had left behind, however wa . a 


,S 7 i,Iogy. his dia,cclics * What hc had left behind, however 
i -ofwork which had been created via his method and from which tha" 
,hod could be reconstructed. Accordingly Althusser set out to 
^instruct Marxist science by studying Marx’s most advanced 
^hievement, Capital. This was to be accomplished by a “symptomatic 
^ading” of Capital , in which the main purpose would be to discern 
Marx's dialectics rather than to absorb his conclusions about the nature 
of the capitalist mode of production. Althusser’s efforts along these lines 
are to be found in his second major work, Reading Capital. 1 

However not every defense of Marx is a defense of Marxism. In the 
course of this work Althusser developed a view of Marxism which itself 
represented an idealist deviation from historical materialism. (We will 
take up the substance of this point in the following section of this article.) 

The debate between these two tendencies in Western Marxism took 
place principally within the Marxist academy and only peripherally in 
the communist movement. As a result, the communist movement has 
had little occasion to take up the political and theoretical challenges 
posed by Western Marxism. As one cartographer of this tendency has 
noted, “The first and most fundamental of its characteristics has been the 
structural divorce of this Marxism from political practice.’’ 

The location of this debate within the Marxist academy has had 
another negative consequence. It has reinforced the tendency of its 
participants to speak in a generally obscure and inaccessible language, a 
luxury available only to those not concerned with transforming their 
ideas into a material force. Even Althusser’s admirers have noted “his 
distaste for the deceptive obviousness of linear discourse.” (For¬ 
tunately Marx, Engels, and Lenin did not share Althusser’s distaste for 
accessible communication. Their purposes were so clearly political that 
cou ld not permit their theoretical work to be available only to those 
^r°^y v * r ^ ueo ^thei r training and class position, would have so little use 

shoui^^ USSer ^ an Marxism mainly impacts academic circles, why 
m ov 11 P° se such an urgent theoretical task before the communist 
done*> es P ecia,, y in a period when so many other tasks cry out to e 

"— -^ avoid this theoretical challenge would be extremely s o 

befo re " - --- 

Putl ‘ n g "Leninist movement. Today the Soviet revisionists, while 

ass °ciated u/«u* S i tance between their current line and dubious formu a u 
genera l line /l h , Khrush chev, have still failed to reopen and re-evaluate 

neof the Stalin period. 
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sighted. Marxism must strive to become a political force not only in th 
workers’ movement, but also an mtellectual force m modem society 

Se x h r e a gross separation of the Marxist academy from the communist 
movement is unacceptable. It leads to —undoubtedly reflects, as welU. a 
sharp break in the fundamental dialectic between theory and practice 
not only on a narrow organizational level but in terms of broad social 
practice. Those who, in practice, see the communist movement as the 
center of gravity for Marxism politically, while surrendering to the 
academy the center of gravity for Marxism theoretically, disarm the 
working class movement in its long term revolutionary struggle. 

So long as this gross dichotomy exists, the communist movement will 
be unable to complete its political tasks and the bulk of Marxist 
intellectuals will continue to function in that pleasant purgatory of 
irrelevance to which the bourgeoisie has consigned them. 

It is not too much to say that a measure of the political maturity of the 
communist movement is to be found in the extent to which it has been 
able to make itself the center of gravity for Marxist intellectual and 
theoretical work. It is under those circumstances that the working class 
movement is able to dislodge a number of intellectuals from their 
hallowed halls of ivy and enlist their services on behalf of the proletariat. 
In the long run, of course, the communist movement must train and 
develop a solid corps of working class intellectuals as a more reliable 
theoretical base; but our theoretical tasks are immense enough to provide 
rintful labor for all. Speaking more broadly, however, the task of 
c a enging the hegemony of bourgeois ideology in the working class gets 
ta en up not only within the working class movement itself but in 
society s intellectual life in general. 

For these reasons, the communist movement must at all times be 
aware o and alert to the main currents in academic Marxism— and it 
m ^A itii 6 pn ?Pf re d 1° do battle with these currents on the terrain of theory, 
oug it would not be completely accurate to see Althusserian 
ha yj ng absolutely no connection at all with politics* 
Partvnf C p lmse /’ while maintaining membership in the Communis 
communist 31106 ’ haS indeed rer nained peripheral to the political life of® 
Althusser SH?° ve m e nt. But the work of certain luminaries 0 
are Nicos Pn °i° 3S bada decided political impact. Chief among 

impact the t ntZaS ’ Wh ° Se W ° rk ° n 1116 State haS b0th refle rt le 

Be^Sm^hnTT and practice of Eurocommunism, and C J 
West. Any estim e f Come Maoism’s major theoretical exponen ^ 
communist mov! ° bot ^ significant ideological curren 
sideration of A ,tK ment ’. therefor e, ultimately forces us into a 

In the it c usse nan Marxism as a whole. n f r or»t 

’’ In Particular, communists are obliged to c 


A „husserian Marxism ?1 

Ath usser’s Marxism directly because it has appeared in a self-conscious 
f m in our movement principally through the literary activity of the 

.While 

he fall of 1 977 • on| y ln the last y car has begun to affect the theoretical 
,ml political life of the anti-revisionist, anti-“lcft” opportunist trend in a 
significant manner. This is due to several factors. 

M perhaps the principal factor has been our trend’s increasingly 
conscious and explicit break with the capitalist restoration thesis. 5 The 
critique of the capitalist restoration thesis immediately brought Marxist- 
Leninists into sharp ideological contention with the theories of Charles 
Bettelheim, many of whose underlying philosophical assumptions are 
based on Althusserian Marxism. Bettelheim’s views on socialism, 
socialist construction, and political economy in general provide much of 
TR’s underlying ideological framework. 

In addition, the theoretical work accomplished in refuting the 
capitalist restoration thesis does not take place in a vacuum. It coincides 
with a conspicuous intensification of the class struggle internationally 
posing a number of crucial political questions before the communist 
movement. Of particular importance in this regard are the events in 
Indochina, Afghanistan, and Poland, framed by a resurgent militarism 
on the part of U.S. imperialism. These events also coincided with the 
dramatic changes occuring in China and the mass re-evaluation of the 
Cultural Revolution presently taking place within the Communist Party 
of China (CPC).* 

In the debates which have unfolded over these questions in the last 

aTi? ^ ^ aS USe( * man y oP the centra l philosophical assumptions of the 
thusserian school in general and Bettelheim’s theoretical constructs in 
particular. Indeed TR has utilized these political debates to popularize 
ese underlying theoretical assumptions. As a result it becomes 
het f Sary t0 exam * ne this intellectual phenomenon more closely and, in 
SO til ^ COnstruct a r °admap through its frequently opaque convolutions 
thrnimK 0 ^ movemen t as a whole will be better able to chart a course 
0 U f gh present debates. 

^ ar xism 1,rSe WC a ^ S0 ^ ave ta ^ e up a cr iti ( l ue °f Althusserian 
However S pai ? lcu * ar U- S. disciples, the editors of TR, in their own right, 
theoretical f UC 3 pc ^ em * c w *th TR must start with a critique of the 
So we win J amewor ^ out °f which it operates, Althusserian Marxism. 
Wor k of eg ! n our WOI *k by addressing directly the main theoretical 
T he adv Sch ° o1 - 

^husseria^M 86 - 0 proceedin g this way is that we will confront 
ar xism in its strongest construct, as advanced by the 
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r this school: for as the more serious of i ts 
principal theoretician* <>. out . TR's devotion to Althusserian 

proponents would ‘ ro by enthusiasm than a fidelity to its 

Marxism is often chat actu 

complex rigors. . following we will begin by addressing the 

In the section tmn • ^ bchjnd Althusser’s modifications of 

principal thuoretiea * ‘ , ain and critique the key formulations 

EXtol U l» 1... deviled.- Weill to 
(lowing from the focusing on questions relating to the 

■T- 11 for Following Pou,anizas wo »i„ to np 

the political centerpiece of Althusser,an Marx,sm, the concept o the 
• Stalinian deviation.” In the course of this examination we w.l have 
occasion to deepen our earlier critiques of Bettclheim s theoretical work 
on socialism and socialist construction. In this section we will also 
address some important questions of history, particularly centered 
around the Stalin-Bukharin line struggle in the CPSU. In the final 
section, we will more closely examine the theoretical work of TR, 
demonstrating its allegiance to Althusserian Marxism and analyzing the 
particular ways in which it applies the work of its various mentors to the 
current struggles in the U.S. communist movement. 

Throughout our critique will proceed on two levels. First we will 
demonstrate how Althusserian Marxism represents a definite break with 
key aspects of Marxist-Leninist theory. We will also critique the ideas of 
the Althusserian school in their own right, examining politically and 
theoretically their implications for the working class movement. 

Showing the Althusserians’ break with Marxism-Leninism will be 
accomplished easily since the more serious practitioners of this school 
are, to their credit, quite candid on this point. Poulantzas, especially, is to 
be commended in this regard, because he is quite frank in his criticism of 
Lenin s views on the dictatorship of the proletariat, the smashing of the 

The main principles of Althusserian Marxism are to be found in his two most 
important works, For Marx and Reading Capital. For Marx is composed of 
essays written between 1960 and 1964. Reading Capital ws published in 1968. 
thp.! eqUe rr y / ^ lusser modified some of the earlier positions he had staked out, 
book form' ,ca *!J )ns appearin g in his Essays in Self-Criticism , published m a 
still addres'Jth * noting the alterations Althusser has himself ma e, 
earlier works h ^ expressions > for the fact is that the ideas advanced m ’ ^ 
the communist mo themse,ves become a material force in the intellects* * e 
subsequent view/ 6 ? 16 ”* ^ ^ ave ta ^ en on a hfe of their own independen ^ 
Reading Capital re , Vance<J ^ their creator. In fact, while For a .' c e if- 
Criticism is not at re,at ively accessible works in the U.S., E ssa ^ have 
united with at leac/ rcat ^y av ailable. In addition, TR does not see -^jn 
the communist move^ the alterati ons effected by Althusser, so t ia 
offered remain J TV*™ the Version of Althusserian Marxism currently 
lr y consistent with the earlier works. 
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. , he nature and role of the vanguard party. Althusser poses 
, a tc. .iijes in this respect, not only because he is less candid, but 
,‘,re di" lCl ,| y ventures into the explicitly political, as a result of 
Laitse , .parturcs from Marxism appear on relatively high levels of 
>^.abs,r action. Nevertheless, it is possible to demonstrate what 
|}i^ retica the “Althusserian deviation.” 

to proceed in a way that may appear to be somewhat 
Th e Constructing a polemic between the Althusserians and Marx 
dida ctlC 7~_j s imposed on us by the fact that our movement is being 
3 nd Althusserian Marxism in a deceptive fashion. I'R has been 

introduce^ Instead TR has all too often adopted the opportunist 
leSS than as we have previously demonstrated, 7 of juggling quotations in 
Cfmake their views (and those of other Althusserians) appear to 
° rder, d°e with the views of Marx and Lenin. They have also adopted the 
coin f! prac tice of trying to palm off Althusserian revisions of Marxism 
though they were already settled questions which have long been part 
f body of theory broadly accepted by the Marxist-Leninist movement. 

° Our purpose is not to settle the debate with quotations, but principally 
deprive TR of the high ground of posing as the only consistent 
defenders of Marxism when, in fact, it is more noteworthy in proposing 
major revisions in it. 

Of course, in principle there is nothing wrong in proposing appropriate 
revisions to Marxism. We would hardly expect that our theoretical tasks 
could be safely encompassed simply by the mechanical reaffirmation of 
Marxist-Leninist principles. We are sailing on uncharted waters and will 
undoubtedly have to address questions for which there are yet no 
adequate answers. 

However it is equally reasonable to demand of ourselves and eac 
other that we be straightforward in what we are attempting to do. If TR 
wants to argue, as it does, that the bourgeois state is not the instrument of 
the capitalist class, or that the development of the productive forces is not. 

principal aspect of historical development, let them do so. But it is 
dishonest of them to claim that in so doing they are upholding the views o 
Marx a nd Lenin. . . 

In our second level of critique of Althusserian Marxism we find it 
Pessary to take up the ideas advanced by this school and evaluate and 
? llcize them both theoretically and politically in terms o t eir 
H(l PaCity . to illuminate and clarify the tasks before the; pro e an• 
Marx Ver ’-* n re gard a word of warning and frustration. ^ 

Ma nv Sm * S k 01 * 1 complex and eclectic. Much of it is mere i y 
qu a ii r . c ° nce Pts advanced by this school are hedged by sig 
&T, and in certain particulars, such as the critique ofthe 

There^ arxists >” the school has made some positive cont . 0 f 
A .hh Us J 0re we do tot view what follows as a definitive cr q ® 
“ SSen .at Marxism. We expect that the struggle with this particular 
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,.viaiion will •" ,fold movement regains its tdeological bearings 
period' as « hc chLllenge the present hegemony of the Marxist 

“^my'i^Ihe-wa'J 1 t0 do here, as we said earlier, is to 
Instead what we nav throU gh what has remained largely a 
construct a preliminary < communist activists. Our immediate 
theoretical wildernes r/J as the political and theoretical 

political purpose rt ° cu | ar school of Marxist thought- Althusserian 

representative of a p broadside critique of this school as a 

However the precondition for decisively settling accounts with 
Althusserian Marxism within the communist movement (as contrasted 
to the Marxist academy where its influence can undoubtedly linger for 
years) is for the mass of activists to follow and participate in the debate. 
We must learn to make our way through the obscure paths of 
Althusserian Marxism, to demystify it, so that our movement will cease 
to be intellectually intimidated and begin to firmly grasp the basic issues 
being debated and what the political stakes are in this particular 
ideological struggle. 

II. Althusser’s Philosophy: Neither Materialist Nor Dialectical 

An examination of the Althusserian school begins with Althusser 
himself. Althusser’s philosophical system provides the general theor¬ 
etical framework and “connecting thread” for this eclectic school. The 

and ^^.^ romine !Jf representatives of this school, Poulantzas 

work as doeTthe* ur f raaiework as the organizing principle of their 
create a theoretic Wlth „ thls > ^framework Althusser has been able to 

eclectic and idealist theori^ m ^ in Marxis ™ wherein all manner of 
as Althusser himself mi hT ^ ^ advanced in the name of Marxism, or 
definitive Critique of Alth! ^ *'****-” We do not attempt here a 
particularly of Althnccpr’o ^ P nilosophy. (Not that such a critique, 
for Marxists-Leninists t p ect ^ cs \ 5 lsn ^ a critical theoretical task 

Althusser’s system to enaKi ° Ur ^ mme< ^rate aim is to demystify 
critique in an ongoing and \ j communi st movement to take up a 

* a uu nd Marxis m of this “ Aifvf manner * Only in this way will we be 
^ Althusser’s princinal T Alth usserian shade.” 

° U ! ln T tke P a 8 es irnmediate^v?^ 68 f r ° m ^ arxism > which we will draw 
the Sri* e .._ Scien ce” of Marvie° ? W * ng ’ ma y be summarized as follows. 
Engels "a 1 h of historical 1S , Solely in its methodology and not in 

definite la!!^ ^ nin i any clainwk ° Pment uncovered chiefly by Marx, 
facie evid Sofk * st ory and sop* ^ arx i sm has uncovered certain 

enc e of dogmatism a ^ 1S Seen Althusserians as primo 

s a result, Althusserian Marxism docs 
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ljze tl.c achievements of Marxism- Leninism as . 
verified theory encompassing philosom.., _ s . ® 
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r -illv ve 

" 'liitieal strategy, and so on. 


as a U, I 

*swng philosophy, politic^ ecoS! 

^• v \Hhu«cr challenges the principal historical conclusion of u - 

2<A L the central and defining role of production i ^ arxisrn 
Instead ha offers an eclectic r.l c m. 1 ,', 1 ,'"I' 1 ' 1 ' 

**SZ. and M^losica' 

ot " nus” of the others, as the basis for understanding reality He r«ik 
*S£ss the "overdetermination of contradiction’’ As a Stt 
h 'ures the distinction between base and superstructure. (Actually he 
rminates the distinction.) By dropping out the central role of production 
/ he economic), Althusser accomplishes a major deviation from the 
terialist foundation of Marxism. 

171 3 A telling reflection of this departure from materialism is to be found 
■ Althusser’s characterization of theory and theoretical development as 
‘ practice in itself which does not have to be verified in relation to other 
“practices,” such as those involving the actual changing material reality. 

4 Althusser’s departure from materialism leads to an abandonment of 
materialist dialectics. In particular, he denies the validity of the struggle 
for essence (nothing is principal) and rejects the concept of the negation 
of the negation which is the heart of the Marxist theory of development. 

While Althusser’s philosophical framework has posed an important 
challenge for our trend, the struggle to study and critique it will 
undoubtedly advance the basic foundation of our trend in Marxist 
philosophy. Only a firm grasp of the errors in this theoretical framework 
will allow our trend to begin to root out the Althusserian deviation from 
the foothold it has gained. 

A. “The Shade of Hegel” 

Almost every philosophical examination of Marxism begins with 
Hegel. Marx himself began with Hegel. Althusserian Marxism is no 
ex ception, except that Althusser’s philosophical mission is to expunge 
shade of Hegel” from Marxism. 

n For Marx, Althusser states this mission in the following terms. 

One phantom is more especially crucial than any other today, the 
litti 6 Hegel. To drive this phantom back into the night we nee a 
J * more Fght on Marx , or what is the same thing, a little more 

tnti! SIHghl on Hegel himself. We can then escape f* th 
b,gum « and confusions of the ‘inversion’.” 8 (emphas.s in ongmal) 


Jty Marv^ ^ Con tention is that the “young” Marx was sti gs of 

^ e gel are w hh Hegel took place in 1845 , but a twor k. 

^hat is th- t°r ^ ounci throughout most of Marx s su se s j ve 

deVelo Pmen h t 1S Hegelian shade? Hegel saw all of history as a P 8 ^ 
t° w ard the realization of the “Absolu e 
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••Absolute Idea” was both the object of history and, ultimately ; K , 
c .C,se of development. On tins level. Hegel developed idealf^\ ( °. e 
“He'll” expression. But what was unique about Hegel's view J‘ 
while thoroughly idealist, it also captured the motion of history „ 81 
things not statically, but in their development. And on a certain level l 
seemed to correspond to reality, since any examination of history would 
indeed reveal that it was a histoiy of human progress. Hegel in effect 
undertook to explain that progress as the unfolding of the process 
whereby humanity was coming ever closer to realization of the “Abso- 

lute Idea.” lf , , .. 

Despite this idealist Haw, Hegel, who was well-versed in a variety of 

scientific, political, social, and ideological areas, was able to illustrate 
his idealist conception of history in a materialist fashion; that is, not 
simply by “proving” his views through their logic, but by actually 
examining historical development, from which he drew his “ver¬ 
ification.” The contribution of Hegel is described by Engels in this way: 

“What distinguishes Hegel’s mode of thought from that of all other 
philosophers was the enormous historical sense upon which it was 
based. Abstract and idealist though it was in form, yet the development 
of his thoughts always proceeded in line with the development of world 
history and the latter was really meant to be only the test of the former. 

If, thereby, the real relation was inverted and put on its head, 
nevertheless its real content entered everywhere into the philosophy, 
all the more so since Hegel—in contrast to his disciples—did not 
parade ignorance, but was one of the best intellects of all time. 

Marx’s great philosophical accomplishment was that he was able to 

see beyond Hegel’s idealism to those insights which were valid from a 

materialist point of view but which, until then, had remained outside 

materialist philosophy. This was possible because Hegel’s dialectics, 

while ultimately at the service of an idealist world outlook, were derived 

from his examination of the real world. Classical materialist philosophy 

had examined the world as if in a frozen moment, unchanging. Hegel on 

the other hand saw the world and everything in it in motion. More than 

that, he developed an understanding of the laws of motion. He saw things 

in their contradiction. He saw the transformations not simply proceeding 

f^ e ?. y an ^ srn °othly, but also by sudden leaps, quantitative changes 

we«Mh°t < ? Ua ^ t . a ^ ve changes. He saw not only motion, but develop- 

Therefnrlf X* n8S moving in a Spiral on to higher levels. 

described thi^w™ P erformed an “inversion” on Hegel which he himself 
way. 

“The 

no means prevent! v” dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands by 

working i n a com u . being ' th e first to present its general form of 
Prehensive and conscious manner. With him it is 
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nine on its head. It must be turned right side* i m 
discover the rational kernel within the mystical sheh!^''? V ° U W ° u,d 

enter Althusser. 

This “inversion." says Althusser, is itself highly suspect It 
, \ |,c way in which Marx.sts have generally described this^, C<> " lcndi 
11 tfute one absolute, Hegel's “Idea,” for another 
Jam.” For Althusser there can be no such thing as extracting Hegel's 
, thud from his idealist system. The method itself is fatally ntwed h 
roues. And to accept the inversion” thesis literally, says Althusser is 
to accept Hegel’s determinism. He puts it this way: 


“While for Hegel, the politico-ideological was the essence of the 
economic, for Marx [ if we were to accept the ‘inversion’ thesis literally 1 
the economic will be the essence of the politico-ideological. The 
political and the ideological will therefore be merely pure phenomena 
of the economic which will be their ‘truth.’ For Hegel’s ‘pure’ principle 
of consciousness. . . we have substituted another simple principle, its 
opposite: material life, the economy—a simple principle which in turn 
becomes the sole principle of the universal intelligibility of all the 
determinations of a historical people? . . . the logical destination of this 
temptation is the exact mirror image of the dialectic— the only 
difference being that it is no longer a question of deriving the successive 
moments from the Idea, but the Economy, by virtue of the same 
internal contradiction. This temptation results in the radical reduction 
of the dialectic of history to the dialectic generating the successive 
0 modes of production, that is, in the last analysis, the different 
production techniques. There are names for these temptations in the 
history of Marxism: economism and even technologism. 
(emphasis in original) 


Now there is no use in pretending, as Althusser does, that in making 
this effort he is somehow rescuing the “true” Marx from the vulgar 
Marxists, the economic determinists. Marx and Engels never argue a 
production was the only determining element in historical deve opm 
or that the economic base of society necessarily acted 0 1 ^ aut ^ f . a n L lv 
directly determining fashion on the superstructure, u ey 
^ argue that it was the most fundamental element, the cen ^ 

! n determining both historical development and the en ire 
i* w ’ Politics and ideology which comprise the socia super 
En gels savs: 


The materialist conception of history starts from the* s t ^ e 
reduction, and with production the exchange o l s P are din 
of every social order; that in every society which ha of 
s . 0ry distribution of the products, and wi 1 J uce d and 
h 0 into classes or estates, is determined by w , a a cco rding to this 
w 11 is produced, and how the product is exhanged. A 
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„ the ultimate causes of all social changes and politic,, 

C ° n nimons’are to be sought, not in the minds of men, in their increasin' 
revolution tnUh and just.ee but in changes m the mode of 

,nsl f a nd exchange; they are to be sought not in the philosophy 

b C!nX economics of the period concerned.” Phy 

1 i r’ i i 


but in tne cwi.^- 

The contrast between Althusser and Engels could not be more stark. 
Some Althusserians, aware of this difficulty, have taken to arguing that 
Fneels’ writings are not an accurate representation of Marx’s thought 
that Engels himself “vulgarized” Marx in a determinist fashion. This is 
an old controversy running through the history of Marxism and has long 
since been refuted by every major Marxist theoretician, including Lenin 
and even Marx himself. But to the dubious, all that is necessary is to 
compare Althusser’s commentary on the role of the economic to the 
following passage by Marx, from his Preface To A Critique of Political 
Fconomv . surely one of his most famous: 


“In the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, relations 
of production which correspond to a definite state of development of 
their material productive forces. The sum total of these relations of 
production constitutes the economic structure of society, the real 
foundation, on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to , 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. The mode of 
production of material life conditions the social, political and 
intellectual life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men 
that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that 
determines their consciousness.... In broad outlines, Asiatic, 
ancient, feudal, and modem bourgeois modes of production can be 
designated as progressive epochs in the economic formation of 
society.” 13 


That Althusser and the Preface stand in direct opposition to each other 
is hardly an original observation of ours. Althusser himself notes that 
the famous Preface is unfortunately deeply marked by a Hegelian- 
evolutionist conception.” Nor is this the only work, even of the “mature 

Thus he^dd 3000 ^ 11 ^ t0 su ff ers from this Hegelian problem. 

he manaeeru nee< ! ec * a vei T l° n g period of revolutionary work before 
really new reglster rupture he had made with Hegel’s thought in 
Hegelian-evoSi;,^The famous Preface of 1859 is still profoundly 
1857 to I 859 Gruudrisse, which date from the years 

thought..., Wheifr t ^ lemse lves profoundly marked by Hegel s 

Hegelian influence One appeared ( 1867 ) traces of the 

ce still remained.. ” 14 
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♦‘The LflSt Instance” 

p* 

Ycl Alll" ,sscr ’ determined to hold on , , 

-dvnncing « ".njor departure Iron, Marx's"!""'“ 

Jworical materialism, was faced with a serious! ! , un<ler M«n<lin.7 f 

ii. i—"x , SSSSt t ***S £ 

Dloclt. Althusser found Ins loophole. ' u fr<,,n Engcti to j 

-According to the materialist conception of hktorv « 

••the ultimately determining element in historv k u,V Wr . 0,<: I ' ngcls - 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx and 

asserted.” Ini 890, when this was written Engels >f have evcr 
certain economic determinist tendencies which had ap'peareTilT 
communist movement seeking to justify themselves through the previous 
work of Marx and Engels. And, as Engels goes on to make clear he is in 
no way modifying the general assumptions he and Marx had previously 
advanced, including those of the Preface. When Engels writes, “more 
than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted,” it is clear that he views 
their previous work as an accurate representation of what the phrase 
“ultimately determining element” means in the concrete. 

/^fhe real content of Engels’ argument here is that the economic 
element is not the only determining factor in history. But he also makes it 
clear that it remains the principal element. 

“The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of the 
superstructure—political forms of the class struggle and its results, to 
wit: constitutions established by the victorious class after a successful 
battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles in the brains of the participants, political, juristic, philo¬ 
sophical theories, religious views and their development into systems 
of dogmas—also exercise their influence upon the course o e 
historical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 
their form” 16 (emphasis in original) 

Could anything be clearer? Engels directly addresses 
elements other than the economic—the political and the 1 e 
w hich afTect the course of history. He acknowle ges a consid- 

pIay an important role, that they cannot be e e leading role in 
Ration, and in some cases they may even p ay 
e |ermining the form in which the class strugg e V n ^ h atc h away 
u t how does Althusser, in trying to construct is ^ Althusser: 
rorn historical materialism, treat this same passage. ^ ^ is 

The economy is determinant, but in the last* ‘asserts 
j/ e P are( l to say, in the long run, the run of History- from local 

ef through the multiform world of the supers ^ theoretical J 
v a . ui °n to international circumstance. Leaving re iation between 
Ap^ tl0n Engels proposes for the problem o • \ an d those e 
termination in the last instance (the economic) 
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ruinations imposed by the supersructu es-nat,onal traditions anri 
iiiternational events-.t ,s sufficient to retain from him what should^ 
called the accumulation of effective determinations (deriving f romt ? e 
superstructures and from the special national and international 
circumstances) on the determination in the last instance by the 
economic. It seems to me that this clarifies the expression over- 
determined contradiction , which I have put forward, this specifically 
because the existence of overdetermination is no longer a fact pure and 
simple, for in its essentials we have related it to its bases , even if our 
exposition has so far been merely gestural. This overdetermination is 
inevitable and thinkable as soon as the real existence of the forms of the 
superstructure and of the national and international conjuncture has 
been recognized—an existence largely specific and autonomous, and 
therefore irreducible to a pure phenomenon. We must carry this 
through to its conclusion and say that this overdetermination does not 
refer just to apparently unique and aberrant historical situations 
(Germany, for example), but is universal, in History, these instances, 
the superstructure, etc.—are never seen to step respectfully aside when 
their work is done, or, when the Time comes, as his pure phenomena, to 
scatter before His Majesty the Economy as he strides along the royal 
road of the Dialectic. From the first moment to the last, the lonely 
hour of the 'last instance ’ never comes.” 17 (emphasis ours) 


This passage is the quintessence of Althusser. Seizing on a phrase 
from Engels, thereby establishing his ideological link with Marxism, 
Althusser proceeds to qualify out of existence the main substance of the 
passage that does not suit his purposes (“leaving aside the theoretical 
solution Engels proposes”) and then extrapolates his own set of 
definitions from Engels’ quote. He even acknowledges that his tie with 
the basic thrust of Engels’ argument has been “merely gestural.” 

eanwhile he has already deftly switched terms from “ultimately 
thJr*u lnin u ^ Engels) *° determinant in the last instance,” (Althusser) 

fundament mt ^ UCing * dea t ^ lat economic factor is not 

by ultimate ” Engels means fundamental or basic) 
“never comes 1 ” 3 conception a “last instance” which, of course, 

Marxism to boifre^ff 6 ^!^ usser ^ as completed the transition from 
then he starts down J^ 0010 * 0 ^- First he pays homage to the economic, 
m °re and more until h ° n ^ °^ re ducing and qualifying the economic 
the Economy-’and cJL?!.. a crescen do by ridiculing “His Majesty 
consideration in analv 7 i n U CS by eliminating it completely as a serious 

"■ :&}«*see 


/ In the 


deterl- 8Ulse of ar guine a o n USSer and ^arx could not be more glaring, 
and the er* COnnect ion between 1 & tendenc y to attribute a direct and 
°nomic base, Althi ever y expression of politics or ideology 

SSer has severed the connection between 
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the economic bt.se and the superstructure uluwothcr l . 
elements which make up society-, ho economy t , »„ Cad the v ariou s 
ideology, etc. exist independently of each other ' lcal stru «ure, 
j as t instance which never comes * ’ nked °nly in some 

However, since Althusser has made such n on.„t • , 

() f Marxism is what Marx really had in mind P<) le t Uhat/z/ ‘ S ’ Version 
demonstrate more conclusively that Marx would never hnl ' Mcmpl to 
his theoretical framework in Althusser’s version of it We wilHhTf Zed 
cite several occasions (although scores could well be cited) when Marx’t 
own theoretical comments stand in direct contradiction to Althusserian 
constructs. 

First we will cite a famous passage from The Communist Manifesto 
This has a two-fold significance. First of all, it is the defining document of 
the communist movement. Lenin called it a “handbook for every class¬ 
conscious worker." '* Second, as Lenin noted, Marx and Engels were 
very much aware of the important historical role of the Manifesto and 
went out of their way in 1872 to note a major amendment to it, on the 
necessity for the proletariat to smash the bourgeois state machinery. 19 
And yet they never saw any need to amend the following passage, a point 
worth noting in light of Althusser’s claim that in 1848 (when the 
Manifesto was written), Marx had not completed his break with Hegel. 
Addressing the bourgeoisie as a class, Marx and Engels write: 

“Your very ideas are but the outgrowth of the conditions of your 
bourgeois production and bourgeois property, just as your juris¬ 
prudence is but the will of your class made into a law for all, a will 
whose essential character and direction are determined by the 
economical conditions of existence of your class. The selfish 
misconception that induces you to transform into eternal laws of nature 
and of reason, the social forms springing from your present mode of 
production and form of property—historical relations that rise and 
disappear in the progress of production—this misconception you share 
with every ruling class that has preceded you. What you see clearly in 
e case of ancient property, you are of course forbidden to admit in the 
^^^ofyour own bourgeois form of property.” 20 

! " ■— -- — 

Phenom^ 6 6SSence °^ dl e bourgeois sociological method, studying a set of social 
society tv * so * adon fr° m the fundamental class relations prevailing in 
method It 1S meta P h y s ical approach stands opposed to the Marxist dialectical 
ide ologi ca j 1S etdecdc ar| d obscurantist, placing the economic, political, and 
socio) ° n thG same ve l an d denying the primacy of the economic (or for le t 
Pr °m this T tS ’ ^ a y' n 8 perfunctory lip service to the dominant class relations). 
prac tice on th^w 60 ' 8 sociol °gical method stems the currently widesprea 
Stru gglingto„ e i of e q ua ting class, race, national,and sex oppression without 
' n >ec 0mw erstan d their real dialectical relation or their essential groun ing 
arx ist moorings^^ 01, resu ^‘ n S ‘ n an eclectic radical sociology cut off from its 
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i .finnship between bn.se and superstructure in t|,jo . 

1 hC r .° . ,,,'t Engels knew exactly wlmt point they were m.? Silw i 

clear. Marx ‘ , con fi n e the role of the economic to soim "', 8 an ' 

their remarks do ^ arrjvcs *'u S iv 


clear. Min , con fin C the role of the economic to sim,, , and 

* cir which never arrives. “"‘"'“‘iv, 

“ ll ‘ ! i t "!i ‘ us turn to another example, tins one from The I8ih ll run , ■ 
v Bonaparte, a work generally conceded to be a mas^ut 
oJ , L ‘ ‘, n . ir ticulari7.ation of Marxism to the historically spccj| - ul 
Discussing'the political struggle in France which took the apparan, r«, rm 
of a struggle between two royal claimants, Marx wrote: 

"If each side wished to effect the restoration of its own royal house 
icainst' the other, that merely signified that each of the two great 
interests into which the bourgeoisie is split—landed property and 
capital—sought to restore its own supremacy and the subordination of 
the other We speak of two interests of the bourgeoisie, for large landed 
property despite its feudal coquetry and pride of race, has been 
rendered thoroughly bourgeois by the development of modern society. 
Thus the Tories in England long imagined that they were enthusiastic 
about monarchy, the church, and the beauties of the Old English 
Constitution, until the day of danger wrung from them the confession 
that they are enthusiastic only about ground rent.” (emphasis in 

original) 

How determinist of Marx! He has reduced the complex political and 
ideological forces at play in this historic conjuncture merely to the 
playing out of the underlying economic contradiction! 

One last example, offered both because of its sweep and because it 
comes from that work which Althusser himself concedes is probably 
Marx’s premier scientific achievement, Capital : 

“The specific economic form in which unpaid surplus labor is 
pumped out of direct producers determines the relationship of rulers 
and ruled, as it grows directly out of production itself and, in turn, 
reacts upon it as a determining element. Upon this however, is founded 
the entire formation of the economic community which grows up out of 
the production relations themselves, thereby simultaneously its 
specific political form. It is always the direct relationship of the owners 
of the conditions of production to the direct producers—a relation 
always naturally corresponding to a definite stage in the methods of 
abor and thereby its social productivity—which reveals the innermost 
noliu^! r basis of the entire social structure, and with it the 

the com*c° rm ,?- re * at ' on sovereignty and dependence, in short, 
same econ!l ,in l S ^ C ^ C ^ orm state - This does not prevent the 
condition— d!!* asis ~ tJl e same from the standpoint of its main 
natural evironm °t lnnarnera ^* e different empirical circumstances, 
from showine infT ’ rac * a | re j a tions, external historical influences, etc. 

ni e variations and gradations in appearance, which 
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circumstances. 
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This passage demonstrates with great ri a • 

Marx and Althusser. To Althusser, oven,' h r eime 5 e h difT " ences be, W ee n 
modem society, the connection between the er ^ the complexity of 
elements of the social structure is extremely tenuoncTu and al1 othe r 
various component parts of society exist prinein 11 • 6 P° intt hatthe 
autonomy, with economics being the determi „J, y ln their rela tiv e 
last instance that never comes. But to Marx the Het aC -° r ° nIy in some 
between the economic and the other eSeS of C ° nnectio " 

critical underptnnning of his analysis even while he takesYmo ^ ^ 
the ‘-innumerable different empirical circumstances” which modify fte 
appearanceof the relationship. The task he set himself was to unravel Ae 
particularities and accidents of history, peel away layer by layer the 
complex and often conflicting political and ideological forms, in order to 
illustrate concretely how they ultimately reflect the underlying clash of 
class interests in the economic base of society. 

We have drawn this point out at some length for two reasons. First, to 
be done once and for all with the self-serving attempt by our “own” 
Althusserians to obscure the break between Althusser and Marx and, in 
fact, their attempt to palm off Althusserian Marxism as though it 
maintains the fundamental outlook and principles of Marxism. Thus we 
have the TR claiming that Marx “was evolving a new conception of 
causality in which a social formation could not be reduced to a single 
essence which, when it changes, produces changes in its various 
‘manifestations’.” 23 In fact, we would argue that Marx was telling us 
precisely that, as in the Preface when he says quite unequivocally, With 
the change of the economic foundation the entire immense super¬ 
structure is more or less rapidly transformed.” 2 TR goes on. 

“Marx saw any given social formation as an overdetermined but 
constantly changing combination of particular elements, over e 
termined in the sense that changes at any level, be it economic, jpo i ca 
°r ideological, change the entire social formation as a w o e. or 
there was no eternally evolving ‘essence which is revea e 

manifestations.” 25 

Now certainly Althusser and TR have every righttodisagree with 
sue!? and t0 P r °P° s e new concepts and formulations in be j u£ jg e d as. 
^ “dp Vlews must be considered on their merits an c ^ wr itings 
of u atl0ns ” simply because they register differences Althusser j an s to 

’oW u f r L u nd ° thers - But k is not acce P tab,e f °, r * h ic with Marx. Our 
m 0 ^ the fact that they are conducting a pol fort hright in their 

tlTT h3S a ri * ht *> demand that they to 

Uiosp’ P artlcu larly when their views stand in 
e °f Marx and Engels. 
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, n for taking this up at some length is even m 
The secontl - (leim ,nstrate beyond the shadow of a d( , ul) ^ 
inl porta.rt; We Marxism is not a minor one. It is not a diJT 

Althusser s bit p 0 |j t icJtl conclusion drawn by Marx and 

over '^‘ived is with the most fundamental precept of historical 
The break urn ( , )c .‘ cco nomic” out of Marxism is to gut it <)f i( ' 

"laienahsin. ■ f Thc consequences of this rupture cannot he 
materialism a csscnec Althusser proposes to replace historical 
underestiina t • bourgcojs socio l„ g y in every area of social and 
materialism so doing he p romotes an eclectic approach 

'" SU> , nCa . lies' social phenomena in isolation from the economic 

X-S-,.'..10., 

c. Althusser’s “Dialectics” Equal Eclecticism 

~ Havinfi reduced the economic factor in history to a last instance which 
never comes Althusser is obliged to offer a justification as well as an 
alternate explanation of historical development He does so in the form 
of “advances” he has made in the study of dialectics. These advances 
are embodied in his concepts of “relative autonomy” and “over¬ 
determination of contradiction.” And thus, faced with the charge that he 
has liquidated the interrelation between economics, politics, and 
ideology altogether, Althusser formulates his defense in the notion of 
“structure in dominance,” his version of the relationship. 

Althusser uses the term “relative autonomy” to describe the variety of 
elements that go into the motion of history.* He sees them as economic 
practice, political practice, ideological practice, and theoretical practice. 
Within these broad areas, however, there are particularizations such as 
law, politics, military power, productive forces, relations of production, 
j religion, culture, etc. All of these elements of society, says Althusser, 
have a life of their own and function with “relative autonomy” from all 
the others, including the economic, except in that fading “last instance.” 

The attempt to find the “essence” of these relatively autonomous 
socia factors in their relationship to the economic base, argues 
thusser, constitutes an “economist” deviation. 

contradiction^y?^ °** history being shaped by a single fundamental 
between the for c economic ~ usua lly formulated as the contradiction 
Althusser advances th f P /°^ uc ^ on an d foe relations of production— 
between a great muirr^ develops as foe result of the interaction 
!^!Uydifferent contrln 7^ of contra dictions. This interplay of the 

- - * s called the “overdetermination of 

A Hhutseria ° f Poulant zas, wh^re w77-i7/ Ut ° n0my ” in the section dealing with 
Leninism ” Conce Ph he comnlpt 1 ^ emonstr ate that on the strength of this 

es *be political rupture with Marxism- 
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contradiction”, and it is put forward by Althusser i 
“economist view that the contradictions within the rm I* U1 ine 
itself fundamentally determine the nature and pace 
e other contradictions in society. c development of 

Unfortunately Althusser s method of laying out this general' rY 
quite circuitous and docs not easily lend itself to direct citation Ut us 
therefore beg.n by having Althusser’s U.S. disciples, TR, make the case 
for him: 

“The economy is not some kind of ‘essence’ of which politics and 
ideology are mere expressions or reflections (economic determinism). 
Nor can politics and ideology be understood as simple instruments or 
tools manipulated at will by the ruling class (instrumentalism). Politics 
and ideology, like the economy, are relatively autonomous instances. 

By this we mean that each has its own structure, its own contradictions, 
and its own rhythm of development. The development of each instance 
proceeds under the influence of both internal contradictions and laws, 
and the external effect of the other instances. 

“Taken together these instances form a complex totality, which 
means that the capitalist social formation develops, not as the 
expression of one single contradiction, but as the combined result of a 
multiplicity of contradictions.. .. Just as social development cannot 
be reduced to only one instance (the economy), so it cannot be reduced 
to a single contradiction. Rather we should see development as a 
process determined by the particular structure of the5 totality of 
contradictions, the multiplicity of contra actions s ^ 

relations of domination and subordination. is P 26 
contradictions and its effects is called over etermina 10 

Althusser himself is a bit more sophisticated in 
(as opposed to the distinction) between t e ec ° philosophically, 
ideological, or between the base and the sup er s t ‘ 0 f “structure in 
he attempts to capture this reianon wit h t0 Althusser’s whole 
dominance This framework, which is , - in the following 

system, his editor, in the glossary of For Marx, defines in the 

manner: is 

“The Marxist totality is neither a whole ^“g^smh'nor are 
equivalent as the phenomena of an essenc ^ ( eC onomism or 
some of its elements epiphenomena o any , . j^utautonomous 
m echanism); the elements are asymmetrica y economic base 

(contradictory); one of them is dominant. K be dominant in a 
determines in the last instance’ which element is» B ut the 

*> c ial formation.) Hence it is a structure. md aCCOrding to the 
ominant element is not fixed for all time, i uneven de vc ° 

overdetermination of the contradictionsi andI is , in the last 

en t. In the social formation this over c e 
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... determined by the economy. This is Althusser’s clarifies 
instance. Marxist assertion that the superstructure is relaii„T 
of ‘he c’htsst . nomy is determinant in the last instance t! V 

rrzsX * d ° es m,t indicatc 1 ‘ hat -i>> £ s ^: 

'S,c time or ever was some starting point when the economy win be 
‘ solely determinant, the other instances preceding it or following 
> ,he last'instance never comes’, the structure is always the 
1 „,pp of all its elements and their relations of dominance and 
subordination...” 27 (emphasis in original) 


98i 


With this concept, Althusser has totally obscured Marxism’s 
dialectical relation of base/superstructure with metaphysical schema. 

This concentrated exposition, both TR s popularization and 
Althusser's original formulation, captures the essence of the 
Althusserian position. It demonstrates in a relatively obvious fashion 
how the straw man of “vulgar” Marxism is invoked in order, to depart 
from Marxism altogether. 

Thus we see Althusser’s struggle to cast out the shade of Hegel from 
Marxism brings him to the point of essentially liquidating the economic 
as the “ultimately determining” force in history and replacing it with the - 
eclectic schema of a multiplicity of contradictions, all “rel ative ly 
autonomous” from each other. 

While this seems on the surface to be a very “all-sided approach” by 
hitting at the multi-faceted aspects determining historical development, 
it essentially fails to present any integral conception of the process of 
social development. In short, it is not dialectics at all but rather 
eclecticism, about which Lenin complains: . . the result is an eclectic 
definition which is indicative of different facets of the object, and nothing 

more,” 8 (our emphasis) Lenin contrasts this eclecticism to dialectics by 
pointing out: 


I 
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Dialectical logic demands that we should go further. Firstly, if we 
are to have a true knowledge of an object [or a process] we must look at 
and examine all its facets, its connections and ‘mediacies.’ That is 
rnm Ct We cannot ever h°P e to achieve completely, but the rule of V 
Secondiv en H- V i eneSS ,* S a . sa ^ e 8 uar ^ against mistakes and rigidity. 
development 3 CCt K Cal rec t u * res that an object should be taken in 

it)_Third! v°a f ^* ~ n sel ^ mov ement,’ (as Hegel sometimes puts 

human experienc ° k e 1 ^ nitlon * °f an object must include the whole of 
inri:^„* D r 0 f ’ ot as a criterion of truth and as a practical 


indicator of its conn~7‘ " a unienon ot truth and as a practical 
i°gic holds that‘truth^ ^ ^ uman wants. Fourthly, dialectical 

emphasis) 18 3 Wa y s concrete, never abstract’. . ..” 29 ( our 

XT '...i . . 
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tradiction” anH ^ relative autonomy,” “overdetermined con- 

i a a m * __ r>1 


it at - , n and “structm-A •’ \ autonomy,” “overdetermined con- 

Ve y from the dialectical 10 ^ minance »” Althusser departs qual- 

method of studying things and processes 
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first, in (heir connections and . 

(Ilia). '» (hcir re lation to com' se C()n , , 8? 

fonen’uwss. Rather his “dialectic'"'"' P^'ice 
sophisticated eclecticism and nietw Which «re Hi" f,, "nh, 
in their separateness, in thc^S- S ' CS) n" hi ^C^ r 
' divorced from communist practice I'T"” willli " » 
not grounded tn material reality' n 35 a "‘’"-scienlih?", 

olutionary dialectics” turns out in fart .u’ the great “ re soM " lrac '"»< 

jssr wr ,o — 

D. The Conjuncture 

Having dispatched the economic fmm Wo ^ • 

, Still failed to provide an alternate explanation toThe 0 ''’ A ' ,husserhas 
contradiction principally moves history forward InsST n What 
only an alternative vay of looking at the question, which ,h owSuhe 
r f 0 6 Ma ™' S r t Philosophical framework of law-governed historical 
development. In place of Marxism’s coherent view of social develop- 
ment. Althusser advances the eclectic concept of conjuncture , which 
embodies his approach to history and which he defines in the following 


manner: 


“CONJUNCTURE (conjoncture). The central concept of the 
Marxist [read “Althusserian”] science of politics (cf. Lenin’s‘current 
moment'); it denotes the exact balance of forces, state of over¬ 
determination of the contradictions at any given moment to which 
political tactics must be applied.” 

There is no surer sign of an Althusserian maze than the constant 
reference to the “conjuncture,” that “current moment t rojig ™ „ js 

reality is mediated. Althusser’s obsession with the -j le 0 f 

actually quite revealing, as he makes 11 /’f"! can deny the importance 
his political system. No serious political p occurs in a temporal 

of the “current moment,” for social practice o g u t for Althusser 

world framed by particular conditions, time an P • every “current 

this “current moment” is the only reality abso i u tely) autonomous 
moment” is a conjuncture of relatively , c{ in 

structures, then the moment itself is arg 0 ne can pre ‘ ^ 

Now in a limited, qualified sense, t is a difTerent s 8 

*a„e. all of ,he differ.,,. 

maturation, which go into the making ,j t j on s are sue inc j ee d be 
Point when the objective and subjective differently w ° l f ea i which 
mpture with the past can take place. To tba t excess is the 

d °gmatic and can lead (in fact, has of <* utl ° n 

* s toe hallmark of voluntarism, ° r , 
allmark of reformism. 
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•ihsolutize this nli| 8' c moment, to see it as the quintessence of 
Bl " b whine but a pragmatic view of the world which accepts 
rca '! ly ; “ that which is immediately visible. It is a return toempin cism 
- " y ly s0 0 f materialism. This v.ew, characteristic of metaph ysics 
u " dt T ‘ t everything in its isolation, its particularity, its ‘accident- 
■ '.etinllv ends up denying interrelation, universality, and 
alness, a<-> < j Jn the soc i a | realm, it denies law-governed 

hisioS development. Engels decisively refutes this view: 

‘•in the history of society, the actors are all endowed with 

„ ciousness are men acting with deliberation or passion, working 

Xsrd definite goals; nothing happens without a conscious purpose, 
toward au b fiut his distinction, important as it is for 

hi!, odcal", nves,igation, particularly of single epochs and events, 
h . !Lr the fact that the course of history is governed by inner 
ZZl Ls. For here, also, on the whole, in spite of the consciously 
V desired aims of all individuals, accident apparently reigns on the 
t £ That which is willed happens but rarely; in the majority of 
instances* the numerous desired ends cross and conflict with one 
another, or these ends themselves are from the outset incapable of 
realization, or the means of attaining them are insufficient. Thus, the 
conflict of innumerable individual wills and individual actions in the 
domain of history produces a state of affairs entirely analogous to t 
?n Te realm o^unconscious nature. The ends of the actions are 
intended, but the results which actually follow from these actions are 
not intended; or when they do seem to correspond to the end intended, 
they ultimately have consequences quite other than those inteiK j e • 
Historical events thus appear on the whole to be likewise governed by 
chance. But where on the surface accident holds sway, there actua y 
it is always governed by minor, hidden laws and it is only a matter of 
discovering these laws . ” 31 (emphasis added) 

By uncovering these laws, Marx transformed history from a mystical 
, chain of accidents unfolding through time into a science. By way 
contrast, Althusser, in his effort to rid Marxism of its “Hegelian shade, 
actually leads us back toward the history-as-accident viewpoint. For 1 
the real world of politics is confined to the “conjuncture,” then it 
certainly does appear as though the economic is only one factor among 
many and, at that moment , will often not seem the most important. The 
multiplicity (overdetermination) of contradiction then appears as the 
overriding, general characteristic of social reality. One can only observe 
or! , amiCS ° f their relat ively autonomy. There is no fundamental 
particuladty 11, essence ’ no * aw - There is only accident and historic 

history to thk^^ ^ arx ‘ st ’ °f the scientist , is to ask, what has brought 
conscious elemental ? 1 ^ ^ What P re P arat ions were made for it by t e 

e corn munists’ responsibility is to understand the 
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orld in order to change it, to under,., , 
principally determined by the contradi" r hisloric dev c , ( 9 

P ode of production, which are the mse £* in he*nt ft n ‘»hich k 

class struggle. es lhe Material filling 

This is precisely what Althusser trivi r- )n l,,r 

Thus he notes that in 1917, Le n i n “was „ in the rea| m 


gener al; he was acting on the concrete^ 

RuS s.an conjuncture, on what he gave the remark ah i ^ SitUali, ’ n - <>' Z 
situation. After describing all the different enam e, ‘thecurrent 
Lenin analyzed from February to October 1917 fact '« that 

“This is what is irreplaceable in Lenin’s tew’* 5’ usser c °mments, 
structure of a conjuncture.” 33 Thus in one phrase Ahh ana ! ysis of lhe 
of "” cre,e '” al>,si * “ be r “ nd " 


re °n this in the concluding section of thi 


rticle- 


y 


Althusser’s theory of the “conjuncture” is, in essence, the worship of 
particularity, itself the surest recipe for empiricism in political practice 
In the history of the communist movement this worship of particularity 
has provided the ideological foundation for such theories as “American 
exceptionalism” which held that the particular history and character of 
U.S. capitalism was such that the general laws of capitalism did not 
apply. It can hardly be coincidental that the leading Althusserians are 
political supporters of Eurocommunism and that TR itself is a defender 
of the man with whom the theory of “American exceptionalism” is most 
closely identified, Jay Lovestone.* 

Yes, of course, each- revolution has its particularities. Anyone who 
fails to understand that elementary truth is doomed to remain on tj 
fringes of politics in any event. But Althusser and his cohorts e 
and this is completely consistent with their conceptions ° 
determination of contradiction ” and “relative autonomy 

is nothing general to be Z aAered / T °™f e , eX f n fD one ?, writes that 
Althusser, commenting on Lenin’s What Is f or Russian 

w hile it “may define the theoretical and h is t° nca f action, it 

Communist practice, and prepare the way or a pr 0 i j t j ca i practice as 
does not constitute a theoretical reflection on p 

SU ^ h '” M j this line of argument 

The communist movement has enco e ^i ut j on . Simply P u f; 1 Jj 
a 0re > especially about the Bolshevik e general poi 1 

f^ent is that there are not, nor can there * Bolshev* 

C e ^ lu sions to be drawn from the 

fi n ^ e p lence * The Leninist party, according that reqm re ’ h j C h 

then °u the Bol ^eviks, but neither the 

v erir y i )e ^ ind nor the poetical and orga r j eS in other-_ 

^ it can offer much value to revolutioi^ 
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As for Slate and Revolution, this view attaches „„ . ’ 

I ;‘.iical significance to it than that it accurately reflected, ' 
confronted by the Bolsheviks in Russ, a in 1917. 

Unfortunately. Althusscrians are generally prone to argue this noi„, 

|)0 h they were in combat with forces who are insisting that the ^ 
Lfore the communist movement now is fundamentally the same? 
“storming the Winter Palace.” They caricature those who hold th '. 
there arc indeed more generalized lessons to be learned from the 
Bolshevik experience something more than the platitude that each 
revolution has its own particularities. 

The worship of particularity is the denial of universality. The theory of 
the “conjuncture” inevitably leads to the view that no generalizations 
can be made from the historical experience of others and that even the 
very conclusions arrived at theoretically at any given moment cannot be 
deemed scientific since altered circumstances would undoubtedly make 
them invalid. This is the significance of TR's comment on the over¬ 
determination of contradiction, holding that “changes at any level, be it 
economic, political or ideological, change the entire social formation as a 

whole.” 35 

This is also why What Is To Be Done? is seen only as defining the 
theoretical and historical bases for Russian communist practice” with 
no wider application. Althusser actually extends this view to virtually all 
the work of Marx, Engels and Lenin. For example, although Althusser 
considers Capital the most important of Marx’s works, he considers it 
such principally because it offers the opportunity to reconstruct Marx s 
method and not because of its conclusions. This view is even more 
clearly put forward by TR in discussing their concept of theoretical 
practice: 
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“Nothing can take the place of the study of the Marxist-Leninist 
classics and contemporary works of Marxist-Leninist theory. ... By t 
classics we mean the works of Marx, Lenin, Gramsci, and Mao. By )-• 

contemporary works we mean the writings of Althusser, Bettelheim, y- 

Poulantzas and others. In studying these works the main attention y. 
should be given to attempting to grasp, not the conclusions arrived at 

in them, but how such conclusions were reached.” 36 (emphasis 
added) 


Do we need present any further evidence of the worship of 
particularity and the denial of universality—of law —than this? 

thusser s Surrender of Spiral Development 

historicaHuv!^ 08 in ^ arx * st conception of human progress and 
moments’’ are 3 *° rm Hegelian idealism in which “successive 

idea. Althusser ^ ^ ^ er * vec * ^ rom “the Economy” rather than the 
rgues that seeing history unfold as a succession of 
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iwcliiii* '» ,luence comcs 10 ll ^ ht 111 ,llc imprudent formulation in 
• , cr 32 ol'Vol. I. Part VIII |ol Capital ), where Marx, discussing the 
t , v pr\'|' riali "" of,l ' c expropriators', declares, ‘It is the negation of the 


iii essence. Althusser accepts the concept of motion, of change, but 
( 0 { development. The principle of negation of negation rests on the 
1 ^landing ol' spiral development. In nature, evolution proceeds on 
the basis of higher forms developing from lower forms, more complex 
nnisnis developing from simpler organisims. In human society this 
process appears, in the first place, through the development of 
successively higher modes of production, each new mode of production 
negating its predecessor and in turn being negated by its successor. But 
thfs' series of negations is not accidental and directionless; it is 
developmental. Backward modes of production do not replace advanced 
modes of production. (Higher and lower, backward and advanced, are 
measured by the level of development of the productive forces, that is, by 
'the"capacity of the mode of production to exercise ever greater control of 
nature and the production process.) In class terms, a more advanced 
class—representing the higher mode of production replaces the 
backward class representing the lower mode of production, and so on 
until the elimination of class society. 

Engels called the law of negation of negation an extremely genera , 
and for this reason extremely far-reaching and important, law o 
development of nature, history, and thought; a law which... holds goo 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, in geology, in mathematics, in 
history and in philosophy.” 38 Responding to the German professor 
Duhring who, like Althusser, attempted to ridicule and discard this aw 
°E historical development, Engels says: 

“■ • • it is no one but Herr Duhring who is mystifying us when he 
f? serts that the negation of the negation is a stupid analogy invente y 
borrowed from the sphere of religion and based on the story o 
h*r °^ man and his redemption. Men thought dialectically ong 
befar^ lf ! ey ^ new w ^ at dialectics was , just as they spoke P rose 
which - the term prose existed. The law of negation of the nega \ , 

a$ vvei| S Unconsc i°usly operative in nature and history and in our e 
Hegel ifu * 1 ^ as been recognized, was first clearly formu a e 
it is o n iv iu GIT ^ u hring wants to operate with it himself on the quie 
But if hi^ ^ cann °t stand the name, then let him find a better na • 
airtl * s 1 ° banish the process itself from thought, we mus 
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r , , 0 |>;i11 ish it from nature and history and to 
be s0 | ^ 00< |J j^,| l s ys,eni in which a x a is not a and in which 


difU’ientu 
111 tics 


intioii iuk 
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1 lire prohihilctl under severe pen- 

lews tltc concept of the negation of the 


Similar to l >uhrmg, cjcsign imposed upon history by human 
negation as an k u ^ ^ ^ ; t , Icgc|ian foolishness.” But the Marxist 
consciousness. eit|,.• ■ fundamentally materialist because it is 

conception <>l j/a ti<>n of some ideal order of society but on the 

b T Tile f ct that humanity has continuously revolutionized the 
" U T ,it forces If we were to judge historical development by the 
Tfa on of an idealized set of social relations, the oppression of 
Tlien slavery for instance, might appear to be a step back from the 
egalitarianism of primitive communal societies which preceded it. But 
materialists measure human progress on the basis of mankind s growing 
capacity to exert control over nature and to so organize production that, 
despite some reversals, history is characterized by humanity s ability to 
produce an ever greater social surplus. It is on such a material foundation 
that the conditions arc set for the development of science, the arts, 
literacy, etc., to say nothing of the lengthening of the human life span, 
raising the standard of living, and so forth. Does this happen auto¬ 
matically? Of course not. Every major leap in human development has 
taken place as the result of class struggle. But the very classes in struggle 
are themselves the product of the changing modes of production, and, are 
ultimately the reflection of the level of the development of the productive 
forces. 

This conception is what Althusserian Marxism has surrendered when 
it abandons economics. It is playing with words to see the central role 
accorded the economic in human development by Marxists as a mere 
inversion” of Hegel’s idealist world view, the substitution of one 
absolute for another. For the difference between Hegel’s conception of 
the Absolute Idea ’ and the Marxist conception of production and class 
S /vr^ e aS drivin S f° r ce of historical development is precisely the 

lc ^ ea ^ lsm an d materialism. Althusser’s inability to 
framework CtWCCn two ls the fatal flaw in his entire theoretical 

Pmccss. Oft!' ^ l ^ sscr must surrender materialist dialectics in the 
Hegel from Mar[ Se ’ 1C ^°? s so * n name of expunging the shade o 
of his idealist ? rgu * n 8 that Hegel’s dialectical method flowed o 

own dialectics Rmn!' 011 ? nd ^ at a materialist view had to develop 1 
n °t merely a( j ()nt ,, e P? int of contention is that Marx and Engels 
!? cial reality a bstr« ^° S dialect ical method. They did not exami ^ 
° n the contrary t aCtly ’ lhrou 8h a Hegelian methodological P r * s j r '* 1 

s ar t ,n g point was the investigation of the ac 
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lion of history in all its concreteness from . • 93 

."laws of motion” which reflected its actual lUsuni "T Ubstra «e d th 
Le nin makes this point crystal clear: ‘ lcal dialectic. U ‘ 

"Replying to Duhring, who had attacked Marv’t r , 
says that Marx never dreamed of -proving' anythin!, k U cS ’ En »l* 
Hegelian triads, that Marx only studied and i,,, 6 by me ans »f 

process, and that the sole criterion of theory recorn hl'iTt ' hc real 
conformity to reality. If. however, it sometimes ha PP enedZV.' S 
development of some particular social phenomena fm cd n with ! 
Hegelian scheme namely theses-negation-negation of the n B 

at ion, there is nothing surprising about that, for it is no rare thing! 
nature at all. (our emphasis) 

Lenin goes on to offer this excellent summation of the Marxist 
scientific method: 


“What Marx and Engels called the dialectical method—as against 
the metaphysical—is nothing else than the scientific method in 
sociology, which consists in regarding society as a living organism in a 
state of constant development (and not as something mechanically 
concatenated and therefore permitting all sorts of arbitrary com¬ 
binations of separate social elements), an organism the study of which 
requires an objective analysis of the production relations that 
constitute the given social formation and an investigation of its laws of 
functioning and development.” 41 


Marx and Engels incorporated Hegel’s discoveries in the realm of 
dialectics into historical materialism because, unlike Althusser, they 
recognized that Hegel’s insights into the laws of motion flowed not 
Principally from his conception of the “absolute idea’ but from his actual 
examination of nature and society: in other words, from the materia ist 
side of Hegel. To quote Engels, “Ultimately, the Hegelian system 
re presents merely a materialism idealistically turned upsi e 
^ eth °d and content.” 42 The open-mindedness which Marx and Eng 
/ought to their study of Hegel enabled them to surpass ^ ^ V . acy 
ec anical materialism of their time which had long up e 
°>«er over thought. But what Marx and Engels were 
to u “ e nd ® rs ‘ a nding-what they borrowed from Hege ’ ^/motion.” " 
(V ^ nin s felicitous phrase, the concept of matter is in 

rnoti 0 ^ 0l / se ’ Althusser would readily acknowle ge eC iectic and 
detank ^ ut his grasp of the nature of that mo 10 e j us j ve “last 
inst anc^\ Cal because he has reduced (except ° j n s0 ciety-" 
Pr °ducti ma * n organizing principle of tha . 0 f equally 
Eighty ^ t0 sim Ply one more factor along with other 

Vet A^tv!° n ° mous significance. . tica l at times. For 

hasser manages to appear quite dia 
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.x'Hiiple, he emphasizes the importance of studying things in #l 
. exilV and not reducing multi-faceted contradictions ?„ l ' hcir 
cont adietion such as the economic But what Althusser ha S " f ^ 
W hile it may be necessary and indeed desirable to take thi n « 
or the purpose of study, they must still be put1 badt together „ gai ^ 
capture their interrelation in real life. Here is where Althusser conics 
oi-ief For in his attempt to rid Marxism of its Hegelian shade, he winds 
up ridding it of dialectics altogether. This is principally reflected in his 
explicit opposition to the fundamental purpose of Marxist dialectics, th e 
struggle for essence. Instead, his “overdeterminated contradiction” 
raises a polemic with the straw man argument that the essence of a 
process is the only thing to be examined, that the lonely hour of the 
secondary contradiction never comes. Under the guise of opposing 
“reductionism” (actually the struggle for essence), Althusser cuts out 
the very heart of Marx’s most important advances in the study of 
historical materialism, the ultimately determining role of the economic 
base over the superstructure, as well as of practice over theory. 

Lenin has a word for such schemas as Althussenan “dialectics”: 


“In falsifying Marxism in opportunist fashion, the substitution of 
eclecticism for dialectics is the easiest way of deceiving the masses; it 
gives an illusory satisfaction; it seems to take into account all sides of 
the process, all tendencies of development, all the conflicting 
influences, and so forth, whereas in reality it presents no integral and 
revolutionary conception of the process of social development at 

alir 44 


F. The “Problematic” 


In dropping the struggle for essence, Althusser likewise drops out the 
concept of totality and, in effect, insists on treating Marxist theory as a 
collegium of independent disciplines. To effect this purpose, he has 
invented the famous “problematic,” a deliberately constructed theor¬ 
etical framework on some particular area of investigation (the 
problematic of socialist construction, of racism, of the communist 
movement, etc.) that sets up, as described in TR> “a specific field o 
vision which both sees that which falls within its scope and cannot see 
that which falls outside of it.” 45 

But his problem is not a new one in the history of Marxist thoug it- 
Engels dealt with it in his famous polemic against Duhring.’ 


“The analysis of nature into its individual parts, the grouping of the 
different natural processes and natural objects in definite classes, the 
s u y of the internal anatomy of organic bodies in their mam o 
rr th , 6 ? Were fundamental conditions of the gigantic stridesin 
vear^nVa^ 6 nature w hich have been made during the last 
u is method of investigation has also left us as a legacy 


M.h xir.rn 
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«!<««* '"‘I <»>»> the wl„,| e v,„, j.'"" 1 "* 1 
du’U’l'" 0 "> '"..lion b U | j„ ' C " nnc etio n „ fl u 1 ' n °*ir 

olmiiltii'H. Ix'l UN lixwl cmiHlmiis. .. a.,', 'I' 1 *”*: n "< as e . f :and 

llm'oii «»<< • "iin wny ,,f look,',,,, ... ,J Vhen ' as w as the c'ase'w'i! 

,, ; ,i .1%. it ,ransferred 

iniiuledness ..I the lii.il centuries, the me.anhl ., Spec,fic "arrow. 

10 tilings and their mental i * ° f ,ho ^<- 

isnlah-.l. to he eonsidered one after the other T ages ‘ itlea ^ are 

W" 1 ,lxci1 ohjeet.s of investigation given once aZV Mch other - 

taetaphysieal mode of outlook, justifiable and even nece Van ,b ■ t, -‘ he 

Iwyond which it becomes one-sided,^[miufd'ab^ac^MdlosesTu 
way m m«».title eon,rad,ebons. And this is so because in cons" eri 
individual things 1, loses sight of their connections; in contemplating 
tlu 111 xistence it f< ngets their coming into being and passing assay.” 

Ihil there is still yet another fundamental philosophical error being 
made here that flows from this metaphysical mode of thinking' 
Althusser, and indeed his 7 R disciples, consistently display a disturbing 
Kicalist deviation from the Marxist theory of knowledge when they insist 
011 ' hit ling from the abstract and proceeding toward the concrete, in the 
pursuit of knowledge. This is in marked contrast to the dialectical 
n '«Herialist method of starting from the concrete and proceeding toward 
1 u ’ ukstract. I hus, Althusser starts with definitions (abstractions) and 
Ver y elaborately crafted definitions at that. (Lenin distinguished 
u,( wife abstractions as based upon concrete analysis of concrete 
^ndiiions from non-scientific abstractions of the Althusserian variety.) 

Icn Althusser proceeds to impose these definitions upon reality in 
(),({>r l() explain the concrete (i.e., the very opposite of the scientific 
A l ! , f ) . r()ach of Marx and Lenin). The concept of “problematic” enables 
lusser to S() organize concrete reality that it bts^his a 

* bis is a fundamentally idealist violation oft e ia LC . 
^ theory of knowledge, and contrasts sharply 

pr, )vi( I led U f lat “ Thought Proceeding from the f onc ' et *^come$ closer 

U) i t J V 11 ,s correct. . . —does not get away from truth hi 

Triji. i ? Ur cm Pbasis) ri nnwledge into 

e P ( >litic-. | )nT1 ’ I R brings Althusser’s ideali st theory he fulM j an ientaI 
A ‘ n inisi ‘‘_t rcalm » Preferring to start its analysis _ r0 _ mnellin g on the 


I 

tl. t 


... itsanaiy;***. .Filina on 

J ), lnci l>les.” 48 While this sounds very con I ^ st .,rted 
1)111 a Ik i e niust remember that neither Lenin nor analysis o 

‘ but rathcr alwayS fr °, m C in noints out. “I 

i. 1 ' 1 Tr ()) .! ; ,lt J' t ' ons -In fact, criticizing Trotsky, n j ea ij n g with it 1,1 

'"‘cipi i y s basic mistake lies in his always . ses are based on 
• as a mutter of‘general principle’. All his theses 
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.general principle', an approach which is in 
'Tense there is still any doubt as to what the n,a.eriali M il|)pr<) 

~ss? "" 8 '"'-'""'t: 

Engels' polemic with Puniinfc.. 

•* Thc principles are not the starting point of the investigation. h 
• r mi t result ; they arc not applied to nature and human history hut 
abstracted from them; it is not nature and the realm of humanity which 
conform to these principles, but the principles are only valid in so far as 
thev are in conformity with nature and history. That is the only 
materialist conception of the matter , and Herr Duhring’s contrary 
conception is idealistic, makes things stand completely on their heads, 
and fashions the real world out of ideas.” 

With the notion of the problematic, Professor Althusser duplicates 
this “contrary conception” of Herr Duhring, thus once again turning 
reality on its head. And all this in an attempt to “rid Marxism of its 

Hegelian shade”! 

G. Theory and Practice 

Given this idealist orientation toward the Marxist theory of know¬ 
ledge, it is not surprising that the Althusserians distort the dialectical 
relation between theory and practice. The communist view of the 
relationship between theory and practice is shaped by a particular 
dialectic. On the one hand, materialists understand that all theory is 
rooted in practice, is modified by practice and, ultimately, is verified (or 
not) by practice. More concretely, the materialist view is that human 
knowledge (and scientific techniques for acquiring it) develops prin¬ 
cipally in relation to the production and reproduction of life. 

Over the long run of history, human beings have uncovered the 
mysteries of nature not out of some insatiable curiosity (although even 
curiosity plays a role) but in the attempt to solve the real problems of 
survival. Thus the development of science and technique historically has 
been closely tied to production. Of course, as successive modes of 
production became increasingly more complex, humanity’s need for 
knowledge did not always appear as a direct and literal manifestation o 
the needs of production. But however many steps removed from the 
productive process, humanity’s theoretical quests into the nature o 
nings (including its own social formation and the laws governing it ana 
* S ’ ^ ina * anal y sis > completely bound up with products 
and the S sociaI P ract ice sets the conditions, provides the materi 
Needless to ^ estabbsbes the requirements of theoretica w 
c ians. Atthp ay ’ 11 a * SO s ^ a P es the talents and outlook of its t e0 
and is modified 10 theory not onI y emanates from social prac 

transforms social and venfled b y social practice; it also guides 
b s °cial practice. 
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Xhus dialectical materialism solved the n 97 

Philosophical enterprise. “ )st ancient puule of 

1 „ ut the problem was not solved so simply i n | jfe T 
from this understanding have appeared time and aeiT"’ 3 '" dc Partures 
me communist movement, and never in exactly the ,! ^ histor y of 

mechanical materialist deviation, has only seen thatT f0rm ' ° ne ’ a 
from social practice, while denyingfortrivializing) the car e ?" ates 
itself to change social practice. The other, an idealist devTaho'n ^ 
tended to try to dislodge theory from its materialist moorings by either 
making it primary over practice or independent of it. 

It will come as no great surprise to discover that Althusserian 
Marxism falls into this latter deviation. As we have had occasion to note 
before, however, Althusser attempts to maintain his links with Marxism 
by utilizing certain familiar terminology while changing its content. True 
to form, Althusser has attempted to bridge the chasm between idealism 
and materialism by inventing the new category of “theoretical prac¬ 
tice.”* 

Now as a term in its own right, “theoretical practice” is not 
objectionable. Indeed, to the extent that it highlights the importance of 
Marxism’s theoretical work for the practice of politics and suggests an 
organization and a discipline to such work, it can serve a useful purpose. 

But Althusser actually proposes that theoretical practice be seen as a 
form of social practice which is the equivalent of the other forms of social 
practice, including production. To him, theoretical practice is a specific 
form of practice, itself belonging to the complex unity of the socia 
practice’ of a determinate human society. Theoretical practice fal s 
within the general definition of practice. It works on a raw material 
(representations, concepts, facts) which it is given by other pracuces, 
whether ‘empirical,’ ‘technical’ or ‘ideological. 

Bearing in mind Althusser’s concept of the relative, autonomy o 
different forms of social practice, his next logical step is op y 

relative autonomy of theoretical practice as well. theorv from 

au k)nomy of theoretical practice is the actual separa ion 
Practice. Althusser himself has been quite candid a ou 


Theoretical practice is indeed its own criterion, an 0 f its 
1 Self definite protocols with which to validate t Q 


»a|, ———.__ “theoreticist 

error ^‘u P su k se quently admitted that this formulation‘ wa v ievvs on this 
matter Ti? Wever ’ TR is still trying to palm off Althusser h ry is comparable 
w ‘ l h oth* fy Write: “Marxism holds that the production o materials, too s, 
and a fini r u lnds of Production in that it has three element . s are yet to be 
pr ° y en id! Cd pr °duct. In theoretical production the raw jf ic method an 

con cent" 8 ’ data ’ information, etc. The tools are the sc^ lS 

Sc ientif lc u Ua s y ste m. And the finished product o 

lc knowledge.” 
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product, i.e.. the criteria oftlie sciomir.city of the products of sc io„.r 
practice. This is exactly what happens m the real practice "f a 

... iltaii lira f 1*111 \7 WK'I if llttf^/1 (1 tt/l . Ot til 


981 


practice, »■■■- — • ;• — pracuce r»f 

:es; once they are truly constituted and developed they h 


science 
nee 


d lor verification from Menial practices to declare die know , 
v produce to be ‘true.' i.e.. to be knowletlges -We shouldJu 


c 
tlie 
e no 
s 


they produce to be-true, t.c.. to ws Knowledges. ...W Q should savti 
same of the science which concerns us most particularly; historic i 
materialism. It has been possible to apply Marx's theory with success 
because it is ‘true’; it is not true because it has been applied with 
success." 4 


In criticizing this last formulation for idealism, we want to distinguish 
ourselves from the pragmatists who argue in a simplistic way that 
“whatever works" in the most narrow and immediate sense is true, while 
“whatever doesn't work" in the same sense is false. This is obviously a 
vulgarization. However, Althusser makes it abundantly clear that he is 
not merely conducting a polemic with vulgar pragmatism, but rather he is 
rejecting the whole materialist underpinnings of the Marxist theory of 
knowledge by discarding the ultimate need for theory to be verified 
through practice in the material world. 

And to think that Althusser originally set out in opposition to Hegel’s 
conception of the “Absolute Idea"! A lost crusade, indeed. 


H. Science vs. Ideology 


Lastly, note should be taken that Althusser’s conception of theory is 
well suited to a life permanently situated in the academy. Not only is 
practice irrelevant to theory, but an undue closeness to practice can even 
compromise the “scientificity” of the theoretical work. The fundamental 
problem, as Althusser sees it, is that most attempts at theory are 
compromised when the theoreticians involved are seeking particular 
solutions to the questions posed, solutions which emanate from the 

interests”—religious, political, class—which they bring to the enter¬ 
prise. 

The result, according to Althusser, is not scientific theory but merely 

ideology. The tendency, he argues, to substitute ideological for scientific 

answers is not confined to the bourgeoisie or its intellectual represen- 

no7^ S P ro ^ c * ar * a t an d its representatives—the communists—are 

in V0 tr? e t0 ideological answers especially insofar as their direct 

Necessarv^ 10 t . le l c,ass str uggle conditions their view of the world. 

from a scientr 81 thlS po,ltical practice may be, it is still compromising 
d stlentl fic point of view * 


an d has returned to a J?™ 0 See P° s ‘tion as also being a “theoreticist error 
as ^ elw een science an al niore materialist view of seeing the contradicts 

of the general formul^r^^ '^ eo *°8y* ^Unfortunately, with its continue 
ry Realist concept which°Ai . Science Vs - ideology,” TR continues to use 

t lusscr himself has since rejected. 
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As a result. Althusser wimts n,,,,:..,. 99 

answers to problems, even by way ,,r|, v i„ !!' y .'“"‘'euey .. . 

If any kind M b 'ot.Kl.t' t„ ft! 10 WMn, « *•?&'' 

^ irf ,,is Object,vt.y? '"'he 

Marxism long ago reluted this ptuiicul,,, in..,: . 

link between science and a genuinely revolution?,, r 1 ec, ’ ll " i/i "K 'he 
bourgeoisie in the period in which it w «s , 0 v„ C '" ss ' T,lu » "'«= 
enormous advances in the natural sciences because 7 <; " Kcn,| ered 
directly or indirectly, enhanced the capacity ( ,f,.,.,^7f c "; l,,inc 8 ain . 
productive forces and increase the production of a soc^ l r'"'! ,hc 
distribution was under the control of capital Thu ,l! s whose 
could not be said of the science of history si„ c he k ’ <>f "• 
obliged to see its particular mode of production as ^h’c'ptnna'cle^'of 
civilization, the idealized and eternal representation of what could on 
be bourgeois moral values. y 


Today, with the historical maturation of the proletariat, whose class 
aims are ultimately realized with the abolition of all forms of exploitation 
and class society, there is no contradiction between the class aims of the 
proletariat and the development of science. The proletariat can have no 
interest in obscuring reality, whether in the natural or social sciences. 
Thus, the closest association with the revolutionary activity of the 
proletariat, far from being a hindrance to scientific theory, is actually its 
material requirement—certainly in so far as revolutionary political 
theory is concerned. Engels made this point quite forcefully in his famous 
conclusion to Ludwig Feuerbach: 


“Only among the working class does the German aptitude for theory 
remain unimpaired. Here it cannot be exterminated. Here there is no 
concern for careers, for profit-making, or for gracious patronage from 
above. On the contrary, the more ruthlessly and disinterestedly science 
proceeds the more it finds itself in harmony with the interests and 
efforts of the workers. The new tendency, which recognized that the 
e y to the understanding of the whole history of society lies in the 
rstorical development of labor, from the outset addressed itself by 
Reference to the working class and here found the response which it 
eit er sought nor expected from officially recognized science. The 
^-.w-king class is the inheritor of German classica p 1 


b jSvi 1 t y y ’.. breakin 8 the tie with revolutionary practice in the name o 

°loev y . ls a su re invitation to surrendering to th > s 

Ure ” scf Vai * a ^* e * n socie ty—bourgeois ideology. F° r s jmply 
es not remove(1 from the influences of class ideo ogy, 

its attempt 
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„;, e in the name of science ultimately founders on its own contra- 
^ c The departures from materialism as well as the departure! f ‘ 
! l0 'i etics which we have noted at such length, are actual IT 

*t.«rr»linhlv hoilEPfinij; VlfiW nf ...I . . ^ tl 


lie- 


v’lu-tics Which we have notea ai suen length, are actuallv' ,u 
dlii , nence of this thoroughly bourgeois view of science which n! r ^ 
wp!‘ he theoretician isolated from practice but actually elevates t £ 
U . 1 L„ ,o a orinciple. Althusser warns us: " dt 


“Even our own experience should remind us that it is possible to be a 
‘Communist’ without being a Marxist. This distinction is essential if 
we are to avoid the political trap of confusing Marx’s theoretical 
positions with his political positions, andjustifying the formerfrom the 

latter.” 57 


Unfortunately, Althusser is not drawing this distinction in order to 
agitate for more theoretical rigor within the communist movement. On 
the contrary, he is drawing the distinction in order to separate the 
“theory of Marxism” (which Althusser reduces to a method) from the 
political content of Marxism. He cannot take the standpoint of genuine 
communists who must place the responsibility for moving history 
forward central to their vision because he believes this standpoint leads 
to the distortion of theory and of science itself Such is the sad end of a 
theoretician who has “freed himself’ from all (proletarian) ideological 


influences. 

Althusserian Marxism is abstract, sterile and lifeless precisely 
because it ignores in both fact and principle an injunction of Lenin s 
which clearly bears repeating here: “Correct revolutionary theory... 
assumes final shape only in close connection with the practical activity of 
a truly mass and truly revolutionary movement.” 

And finally, we cannot help but cite a passage from Marx which 
Althusser himself employs in For Marx but obviously gains no benefit 
from: “All mysteries which mislead theory to mysticism find their 
rational solution in human practice and in the comprehension of this 
practice.” Such will be the “solution” to the mystery of Althusserian 
Marxism with the advance of the world communist movement out of its 
present state of theoretical and practical disarray. 59 


Ul ’ Poulantzas: The State, the Party and the Struggle for Power 

thatit^nr ^ 8011 ^° r re ^ at ^ ve inaccessibility of Althusserian Marxism is 

realm of nhiu^u 68 ! nto ^. e arena; and while the struggle in the 

sense more ^ in which Althusser places himself is in a certain 
v -V'evrofT!~ lfromthe of view of Marxist theory, th e 
grasp the concrete^ ° n em Pl°yed sometimes makes it difficult to ful y 
Studying the worW°<'*i Ca l consec l ue nces of Althusserian Marxism. 
useful to our general In* l te Nicos p °ulantzas therefore is especially 

y of the Althusserian school. For Poulantzas, 



Althusserian Marxism 


whose entire outlook and methodol ORV , 
jdarxism* addresses certain central _ c , car ly 
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.a*"—- '*»•»» central rv "T Uii y steenp f i • 

communist movement in a much less amSu** 1 
Marxism-Leninism is much more readifc US man "« Lu"* ^ / 
poulantzas takes up one of the centr I 0 . ou s. ' sbr «akwj lh / 
the state. Closely tied to the question ofth' tlCa * C1Uestion sofo 1 , 
proletariat's strategy for the seizure of E State is questin'^* 1 '' 
that task is the role and nature of the vaET'’ and ^ "pS 

In all three oftliese areas Poulantzas mak d ' Pany ' P * 

with Lenin, denying the class character o'-thEf' 13 ' 1 ’ and ex P»cit break 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, disagreeing E^wmcep, 
smash the bourgeois state, and fundamental n ™ necessit y 10 
Leninist conception of the party* y dlsagreein S with the 

Of course Poulantzas is not the first to take up this cause R,„ ■ 
important for us to study his work in particular because he is one of ,he 
leading Althussenans m the realm of politics and his theoretical work on 
the state has been taken up and advanced by a number of forces on the 
U.S. left, ranging from the nascent Eurocommunists of the Socialist 
Review to TR. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to offer an all-sided appraisal of 
Poulantzas’ theoretical work. We will focus on the two main themes 
developed by Poulantzas, which together provide the chief basis for a 
polemic with him. These are his critique of “instrumentalism” in the 
l theory of the state and his conception of a revolutionary strategy, “the 
democratic road to socialism.” 

A. “Instrumentalism” 

Poulantzas begins by declaring that there is no Marxist theory of the 
state. This will come as something of a surprise to readers o nge s 
/ Origin of the Family, Private Property and theState andlarge porton 
°f Lenin’s work, especially State and Revolution a nd e r . 
Evolution and the Renegade Kautsky. But Poulantzas doe 
SUc h work very seriously. He says: 

“We must examine what we mean by the Marxist theory o^ ^ 

Can we find in Marx or Engels a general theory o 

su!r° St a11 of Poulantzas’ theoretical work revolveJ ar ^. ks j nC lude P ° l j tica p [ 
C and in particular the capitalist state. t tors hip ( 1974). Class' 

and Social Classes ( 1973), Fascism and Duna^P^ (l976) and 

Sta tp D mporar y Vitalism (1975), Crisis °f the p owe r, S<* ia L£t 

TZ Z er ' Socialism (1978). The last chapter of.in 
RevZl? Dem °cratic Socialism, along with in ■ of p oU lantzas P 

p r 0po „ . N f os - 38 and 48 are important P re , se *l ^ pren ces with 
0p ° Sa f °r a revolutionary strategy and his differences 
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opinion we can no more speak of a general theory of the 

can of a general theory of the economy, because the con- *^ than Wc 

and terrain of the political and the economic change with?, 1 ’ C ° nUint > 

| modes of production. We can certainly find in Marx and p Vari<)U * 
(general principles of a theory of the state. Wc can also the 
guidelines concerning the capitalist state. But there is no full * 0rne 
out theory, not even of the capitalist state. ' ’ y Wor ked 

“The problem is more complex when we come to Lenin In M' 
and Engels’s works there are no signs of an instrumentalist concept?™ 
of the state. . . but this is less clear with Lenin. There can be little doubt 
that some of his analyses fall prey to the instrumentalist conception of 
the state, that is, as a monolithic bloc without divisions, with almost no 
internal contradictions, and which can only be attacked globally and' 
JfrontalJy from without by establishing the counter-state which would * 
be dual power, centralized soviets, and so on. 

“Does this conception derive from the fact that Lenin was dealing 
with the tsarist state (because even when Lenin speaks of the Western 
democracies he always has in mind the tsarist state)? Or from the fact 
that Lenin wrote State and Revolution as a polemic against the social 
democratic conceptions of the state-subject? Could it be that Lenin 
was obliged, as he says himself, to ‘bend the stick too far in the opposite 
direction’ and to say: no, that state is not an autonomous subjeetbut an 
instrument, an exclusive tool for the ruling classes?” 60 


Poulantzas is frequently pictured as a pioneer on the theory of the 

state. If the above quote merely indicated his view that the body of theory 

produced thus far on the state is not yet thorough enough nor adequate to 

sufficiently take into account all of the new complexities which have 

come to characterize the modem day bourgeois state apparatus, we 

would keep our reservations concerning his remarks on Lenin to ^ 

ourselves for the moment and wish him well on his journey. But a closer 

examination reveals that Poulantzas has very definite political purposes ^ 

for asserting that the work already done does not constitute (however still 

undeveloped) a coherent Marxist theory of the state. He writes: 

<• 


To the extent that there can be no general theory of the State, 
posing general laws of its transformation through the various modes of J 
production, so too can there be no such theory of the transition from 
one State to another —especially not of the passage from the capitalist 
to the socialist state” (emphasis in original) 


cc ? mment is even more candid than the earlier one. The reason 
inadp P ° U ! antZas believes ^at the Marxist theory of the state is 

general?., 6 ‘ S be T c T ausehe d °es not think it is possible to develop such a 

and Leni eory * ^ is cr hicism then, is not that the work of Marx, Enge 
rather that n .if dS * 0 be further developed in light of new conditions, but 
st a t e e,r 'vorh does not constitute a generalized theory of 


marxism 


A ltnusserian 

Clearly Poulantzas is influenced by Ain 103 

“nverdctermination of contradictions,” the H |„ r m conee„ U( , n . 

-conjuncture” in history the denial of the 

poulantzas makes explicit what Althusser only in X " gencri ' 1 '«w« 

"he Marxist conception of base and superstructure H e *v ? Pp0sed 

“The constructivist image of‘base’and‘sunersin, . T”* 

ipposed to allow the determining'role of the 
sualized after a fashion, cannot in fact provide a com , 
mentation of the articulation of social raaiitv . C V C1 


su 

vi 


u ^r , r+ F .. . 6 U1 me economic sphere tn k, 

visualized after a fashion, cannot in fact provide a com, 

resentation of the articulation of social reality, nor therefore of Z 

determining role itself. It has even proved to be disastrous in more wavs 

than one and there is everything to be gained from not relying on it. For 

my own part, I have long ceased to use it in analysis of the state. " 


*» 62 


At the risk of being redundant, let us cite once again the relevant 
passage in Marx’s Preface to the Critique of Political Economy: “The 
sum total of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a legal and 
political superstructure.” 

This provides us an important insight into the “instrumentalism” that 
Poulantzas rails so strongly against. Poulantzas describes what he 
considers to be a typical “dogmatic banality” in relation to the state: 
“Every State is a class State; all political domination is a species of class 
dictatorship; the capitalist State is a State of the bourgeoisie. 

We can now begin to understand why Poulantzas attempts to argue 
that there is no Marxist theory of the state. There certainly is a theory o 
'S the state developed by Marx, Engels and Lenin. It is quite sped ic. 
However, according to Poulantzas’ formula, it is an instrumenta ist 


conception of the state and therefore erroneous. 

Poulantzas has a difficult time attempting to disassociate 
Engels from this “instrumentalist” framework. Especia y wi 
embarrassing comments as the following one from Engels: 

“The state of antiquity was above all the state of the slave o ^ 

^e purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal s , dsmcn , 
or gan of the nobility for holding down the peasant se s ® . j tat j on 0 f 

an d the modern representative state is an instrume nt - 

Sejabor by_capital.” 65 > d * Hhc sta te 

h is absurd therefore, to suggest that when Lenin , 66 wa s in 
so,T lnstrume nt for the exploitation of the oppressed cia ■ , y do „ c 
by w Way a ^ing an “instrumentalist” tinge to the: wo ^ bourgeois 

, sta tes arx and En 8 els - Lenin’s comment that Q a il these states, 
Hate/ 6 extremel y varied, but their essence is the * delator.ship 
°fthe h f l ^ e * r ^ orm » ‘ n the final analysis are inevi a essentia 

i££»?eoisie t ”” has not one iota of difference with 

of Marx and Engels on the nature of the st 
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^Tvimpnts mean that Engels and Lenin were unau/^ , 

D° these ° 0 f the modern state? Do they mean that Engels and 1°^ 
completes .0 ^ ent " to indicate that the state was alw d a ^ n 

used T v employed tool of a “monolithic” ruling class? Harl t 
consciously I y le w|)0 ca „ themselves Marxist-Leninists h a ? e 
course, s P ns _ But these can hardly be Poulantzas’ real target 
advancea s of that kind of mechanical determinism does noi 

Certal p , y h elaboration of a whole new theory of the state. 

'Triors Marxists are fully aware of the fact that the ruling class is not 
^differentiated monolith, that it is rent by internal contradictions, 
an a U m f he modem bourgeois state certainly operates with a relative 
and that th . from t h e warring factions within the bour- 

Ssie 6 Stalin noted that the contradictions within the ntling class 
constitute a strategic reserve of the proletarian revolution. 

Obviously Poulantzas has more in mind than merely issuing a warning 
to ou dogmatist comrades. The state, he says, is a relationship of 
forces or more precisely the material condensation of such a rela- 
Si P among classes and class fractions, such as this ,s expressed 

within the State in a necessarily specific form. . 

W What Poulantzas means when he says that the class relationships are 

materially condensed within the state is that the terrain of the state 
/'reflects the power relationship among the various classes and class 
fractions that exist in society as a whole. In other words every cl * ss 
. class fraction in society is also present in the modem state m a more or 
J Sless accurate reflection of its power in society in general. Naturally then, 
the bourgeoisie is the dominant class, but the dominated classes also 
appear within the state thus making the state itself a terrain oj c ass. 
t struggle . Because of these contradictions—as well as the contradictions 
within the dominant class itself—the state cannot be qualitatively viewe 
as an instrument of bourgeois rule even though the bourgeosie is e 
- dominant class in that relationship. Here we have the kernel o 
j Poulantzas’ deviation on the state! 

Because the state is a fluid relation of this kind, and not an instrument, 
Poulantzas argues, it is “relatively autonomous” from any single force 
within the dominant class, what Poulantzas calls “the power bloc. 
Policy is the result of the collision of all the interests within the state, not 
just those of the bourgeoisie. The dominated classes, however, do not 
hinction within the state on the same terms as the dominant classes. 
Rather they exist within the state “essentially in the form of centers of 

P Thp a°ir t0 power ^e dominant classes.” 70 
more in * erence L betw een Poulantzas and Lenin might still appear to be 
°n the taot^ nC i e an substanc e. Lenin surely does not have to be lecture 
terrain of the 1I71portJ ™ ce of conducting political struggle even on the 
extensively on c a e ’ * e ctured certain ultra-leftists on this pom 
evera occasions. As Lenin pointed out, simply because 
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exploitation of the oppressed class “docs "" '""''uinem , 
make use of bourgeois parliaments (the 1^ ^" noi 

them than any other party the world, for in ,9 * ^ hotter „ ™ 
entire workers curia in the Fourth Duma) ” '' 14 Wc captured ,|! 

But Lenin adds a very important qualified! , 
qualification which Poulantzas subtly modifies I ' " S co ">">ent, a 
, the communists should make use of bourgeois says lhl,t while 

liberal can forget the historical limitations and coiu'liiif'Ti' " < ’" ly a 
bourgeois parliamentarianism.” 72 nal character of 

The burden of Lenin’s argument, the one step which Pouhnr,,* u ,t 
at taking, is that after all is said and done, after all the various sector^ , d 
fractions and classes which function within the state arc'taken into 
account, after appropi iate rigor is applied to grasping the complexity of 
the state, it is still necessary to sum up—that is, to struggle for the essence 
of the question. For Lenin, that essence is to be found in the under- 
^ standing that despite all of the vaiious qualifications, subtleties and 
complexities, to quote Engels, ‘‘the state is nothing but a machine for the 
oppression of one class by another.” 7 ‘\ Poulantzas’ summation, on the 
" other hand, is that while the bourgeoisie is dominant within the state, the 
essence of the state is to be found in its “relative autonomy.” 

At first glance, it does not appear as though this shade of theoretical 
difference will necessarily lead to a substantial political difference. 
Poulantzas, aware of the uses to which his views might be put by social 
democracy, warns: “It would be an error fraught with serious political 
consequences to conclude from the presence of the popular classes in the 
State that they can ever lastingly hold power without a radical 
transformation of the State f 74 (emphasis-in original) 

Poulantzas’ call for “a radical transformation of the State may 
a Ppear to some to be sufficiently Leninist—especially since the wor s 
have been italicized—so as to refute any critics liable to accuse 
Poulantzas of making negative concessions to social democracy a 
m °dern revisionism. Butin itself Poulantzas’ qualification is a ‘ 

Peculiar formulation. For there is more than a shade of 
etween transforming the state, however ra lea y, rea l 

Raiment (from Marx) that “the preliminary condition [ {a de 

e °ple s revolution is the smashing , the destruction o 
ate machinery.- 75 (emphasis in original) () f which 

Pm i C d ‘^ cren ce here is hardly a semantic one, truinentalist 
con an ^ zas ls fu Hy aware. Poulantzas’ assault on ic * his open 
breau Pt *-° n ^ state h as b cen lay'US fl ic S roun , • c j 1 the transition 
from f^oinist conception of the way 111 s hort, the centra 

q Uest - Capitalism to socialism will be effccte ’ 1 rpovver. 

1Q n of the revolution, the proletarian scizu 
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B. “The Democratic Road to Socialism” 

Poulantzas’ conception of the road to socialism and socialism itself is 
supposedly designed to avoid two negative models: social democracy 
and “Stalinism.” The first is not socialism at all, as is quickly evident 
when one examines a number of Western European countries where 
social democracy has “won” without harming a hair on the heads of the 
bourgeoisie. The other, in Poulantzas’ view, is no better. Both are forms 
of “statism” which flow out of the instrumentalist conception of the state. 
Within this framework, Poulantzas directs his main attention to 
“ Stalinism,” although he believes that it “is not simply a deviation” from 
Lenin. 

“Seeds of Stalinism were well and truly present in Lenin. ... At the 
same time, these seeds are not to be found in Marx himself. Lenin was 
the first to tackle the problem of the transition to socialism and the 
withering away of the State, concerning which Marx left only a few 
general observations on the close relationship between socialism and 
democracy.” 76 

But Lenin’s conception of the transition, according to Poulantzas, was 
distorted by his “instrumentalist” view of the state. As Poulantzas puts 
it: 


“All Lenin’s analyses and actions are traversed by the following 
leitmotif, the state must be entirely destroyed through frontal attack in 
a situation of dual power, to be replaced by a second power—soviets— 

/ which will no longer be a State in the proper sense of the term, since it 
will already have begun to wither away. What does Lenin mean by this 
destruction of the bourgeois state? Unlike Marx, he often reduces the 
institutions of representative democracy and political freedoms to a 
v simple emanation of the bourgeoisie: representative democracy = 
bourgeois democracy = dictatorship of the bourgeoisie.” 77 

According to Poulantzas, those who, like Lenin, hold to the 
“instrumentalisf’conception of the state have failed to take into account 
its previously discussed complexities. As a result, to them: 

“.. . the State is not traversed by internal contradictions, but is a 
monolithic bloc without cracks of any kind. The struggles of the 
popular masses cannot pass through the State, any more than they can 
become, in opposition to the bourgeoisie, one of the constituent factors 
of the institutions of representative democracy. Class contradictions 
are located between the State and the popular masses standing outside 
the State.” 78 

Poulantzas goes on to lay out the strategy emanating from such a 

perspective and the political consequences of it. According to this 
view: 
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,. the str aggie of the popular masses for 

a frontal struggle of maneuver <,rcneireleme,,,mt P ' ,Wcris ' in «s cnte 

fortress-state and principally aiming at the c’retH," 8 P '? CCou ^i<J e the 
.... IThis view) quite clearly lacks the strategic-v”’, '* r dUi *' 
transition to socahsm- that is, of a long stage duri^S^«of 
will act to conquer power and transform the star,, a h ' lhe "‘asses 
State is supposed to hold pure power-a quantif^hi™ 1 ? 6 *' ’'' The 
has to be seized from it. To ‘take’ state “£^ 
occupy, during the interval of dual power all the ^ 10 

instrument/State. ... This conception, then’, t J„ ZZC J£ 

^ P ° SSibility ° fmass intervention wlu£ 

"I low does the transformation of the state apparatus appear during 
the transition to socialism? It is first of all necessary to take state 
power, and then, after the fortress has been captured, to raze to the 
ground the entire state apparatus, replacing it by the second power 
(soviets) constituted as a State of a new type. Here we can recognize a 
basic mistrust of the institutions of representative democracy and of 
political freedoms. . . . What is to replace the bourgeois state en bloc is 
no longer direct, rank-and-file democracy. The soviets are now not so 
much an anti-State as a parallel State—one copied from the 
instrumental model of the existing State, and possessing a proletarian 
character in so far as its summit is controlled/occupied by a ‘single’ 
revolutionary party which itself functions according to the model of the 
State. Distrust of the possibility of mass intervention within the 
bourgeois State has become distrust of the popular movement as such. 
This is called strengthening the State/soviets, the better to make it 
wither away in the future. And so was Stalinist statism born.” 

So, as we can see, Poulantzas caricatures Leninism in order to justify 
his break with Lenin. What then is Poulantzas’ alternative? 

He admits that exclusive reliance on the present institutions of 
re Presentative democracy is unacceptable because it fosters social 
democratic illusions. Nor can Poulantzas work up any enthusiasm about 
basing everything on “direct, rank-and-file democracy or the movement 
m self-management” because such an alternative sooner orlater leads 
a statist despotism or the dictatorship of the experts. 


/ 
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n stead Poulantzas offers this conception: 

d es sential problem of the democratic road to soc '^_ m .’ 
p 0 °^ atic socialism, must be posed in a different wa y- h 
T x S ‘ ,e radical ’y to transform the State in such a 

reprp S '° n Und deepening ofpolitical freedoms and t e popular 
tna sses)? Q " Ve dcmocrac y < which were als ° a C ^ofdirect democracy 

Q *d th Ure comblne d with the unfurling of forms of demo¬ 

cratic m m A Ushroot ning of self management b °.? s : y ‘'’L X e &le of the 
C road to socialism is a long process, in winch the strugg 
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. in'issc.s (Iocs not seek lo create an effective dual power parallel 
p,,| |" xlern'il to the Stale, but brings itself to bear on the internal 

1 ""V-,dictions of the Stale. ... In the democratic road to socialism, the 

, ". process of taking power essentially consists in the spreading, 

I'"vlopincnl reinforcement, coordination, and direction of those 
flfuse centres of resistance which the masses always possess within 
me State networks, in such a way that they become the real centres of 
power on the strategic terrain of the State,” (emphasis in original) 

Potilunt/.as' transition scenario is actually quite remarkable. His 
concern over the possible abuses of the party outweighs his concern over 
the harsh realities of the bourgeois counter-revolution which frame the 
proletarian transition to power. Poulantzas’ “democratic road to 
socialism" trivializes any consideration of what .t may take to actually 
seize and hold power against what Lenin called the prolonged, 
stubborn, and desperate resistance of the exploiters, who for a number of 
years retain important practical advantages over the exploited. (Sub¬ 
sequently Poulantzas does consider this question but, as we shall see, 
arrives at the strangest conclusions.) But for now Poulantzas is so intent 
on protecting the masses from the party (“an enlightened left elite 
. . | who) will thereby bring socialism to the masses from above ) that 
he completely forgets the fact that every limitation imposed on the party 
during this revolutionary transition is a limitation imposed on the party s 
capacity to organize the struggle against the counter-revolution. 

From Kautsky to the prominent Eurocommunist Carrillo, to 
Poulantzas, this tendency to “forget” that the bourgeoisie is far rom 
being a disinterested observer to the process whereby its wealth an 
power is being expropriated has been the characteristic fatal flaw o 
every “democratic road to socialism.” Such schemes are not at all 
“democratic” (in the proletarian sense of the term) because they 
objectively stand as barriers to the realization of the class objectives of 
the laboring masses; nor are they “socialist,” because such schemes 
spread illusions which have often brought disaster to the working class 
and have never brought socialism. 

With Poulantzas’ scenario before us, we can better appreciate his 
peculiar formulation of the “radical transformation of the State.” It is not 
advanced in opposition to those who want a less-than-radical trans- 
ormation, as one might think on first glance. It is posed against the 
inception of smashing” the bourgeois state. Poulantzas says as much. 

soeialkm^^ir 8 ^ emocra tic road to socialism and democratic 
ideological nU, lnvolve ’ am °ng other things, political (party) and 
extension .n , ra lsm ’ recognition of the role of universal suffrage, and j 
opponents then tPolitical freedoms including for / 
be no more than t ° smas hing or destroying the state apparatus can 
mere verbal trick. What is involved, through all the 
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various transformations, is a real pormaiic,,™. , 1 °9 

institutions of representative democracy- , i ly of th „ 

be tolerated for as long as necessary, bu, as , C s" t" T"* ^ 
democratic socialism. t ' ssun ‘,«l condi, i(ln ,, f 

Lot us bo clear. Poulantzas is not suggesting ^ 
in Marxism. The revisionism here is profound aX m,,dir,c, “ i «»n 
notes: Pervasive. As Unin 

“All the revolutions which have occurred un tn 
state machine, whereas it must be broken, smashed Thi* PCrfe . c,<:d lhu 

* tr, 

stale. b 

\ 

The next logical step, of course, is for Poulantzas to surrender the 
concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat. He docs not disappoint us 
He writes: 


“For Marx, the dictatorship of the proletariat was a notion of 
applied strategy, serving at most as a signpost. It referred to the class 
nature of the State and to the necessity of its transformation in the 
transition to socialism and the process of the withering away of the 
State. Now, although the object to which it referred is still real, the 
notion has come to play a precise historical role: it obscures the 
fundamental problem of combining a transformed representative 
/democracy with direct, rank-and-file democracy. It is for these 
* reasons, and not because the notion eventually became identified with 
Stalinist totalitarianism, that its abandonment is, in my opinion, 
justified. Even when it took on other meanings, it always retained the 
historical function in question—both for Lenin, at the beginning of the 
October Revolution, and, nearer our own time, for Gramsci him¬ 
self.” 86 


Poulantzas is fond of striking a pose as the anti-revisionist par 
excellence, the ever vigilant upholder of the centrality of the class 
Juggle. In promoting Poulantzas’ theories before our movement, the 
editors of TR also announce pompously, “We begin, as always, with t e 
Primacy °f class struggle.” 7 T 

_ We dee m it appropriate, therefore, to remind our movement ot Lenin 
()mi *ent on this subject. 


tu ^ ose w ho recognize only the class struggle are not ye / 

thinv- may Pound to be still within the boundary o . e 0 f 
the anc * bourgeois politics. To confine Marxism to e j t tQ 

le meanS curtailing Marxism ’ diSt °onlv heis a Marxist 
whn h 8 whlch is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Only ition 0 f 

the I Xtends the recognition of the class struggle to the rec g 

tutorship of the proletariat.” 88 
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Apparently Poulantzas is offended by the directness of Marxism- ; 
Leninism. The bourgeois state is the instrument of the capitalists, say the 
Marxists. Not so, not so, says Poulantzas. It s much more complex than 
that. The class struggle takes place within the state and therefore the $ 
working class will be able to wrest, by degrees, different spaces onthe 
terrain of the state until, after a long period of time, it expands its own 
areas of domination and then undertakes a “radical transformation” 

(how bold!) of the state. 

It is necessary to smash and destroy the bourgeois state apparatus, say 
the Marxists. Not so, not so, says Poulantzas. We dare not take such a 
course because, if we do, this means smashing the institutions of i 
representative democracy. Preserving these institutions takes prece¬ 
dence over the requirements of defending and consolidating the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is the necessary form of political 
rule for the working class after seizing power, say the Marxists. Not so, 
not so, says Poulantzas. That inevitably means supression of political 
opponents, the rule of a single party, the abandonment of democracy, 
“Stalinist” statism. 

Inevitably this line of reasoning brings Poulantzas to break with the 
Leninist conception of the ( revolutionary party and the theoretical 
analysis underlying it. Accordingly Poulantzas tells us that he rejects 
Lenin’s What Is To Be Done?, particularly the “conception of the party 
as bringing consciousness to the working class from the outside ” 89 

The Leninist party is indeed incompatible with Poulantzas’ “demo¬ 
cratic road to socialism.” The best that can be said of Poulantzas in this 

respect is that he does not flinch from the consequences of his views He 
writes: 


“It is very clear that in the Leninist tradition (although Lenin himself 
did not have a conception of the one-party system) the conception of 
the vanguard party goes hand in hand with the conception of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the one-party system. You can not 
at the same time say we are going to have a pluralism of parties and 
maintain the Leninist conception of the vanguard party because such a 
conception of the party implies or even reonhL , " 

system. You cannot have both of them wl ,*? g e ~ party 
the classical view of Leninist centralism in which evervliifns norf 8 
primary and the remainder is secondaTv Wh !7 ?? P r ‘ C ‘ S 

movement, the ecological movement what me Z fe f mm ' S , t 

movements? These are not mere se ’ n .f r f retheothert yP es o f social 

the working class movement or to the ImTotZ^ ‘° 

becomes secondary. The Question J Prty * 0therwis e everything 
must be rethought.” 90 primary and secondary relations 

AS has been shown numerous times before, once the question of state 
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wer is obscured or abandoi 
Leninist party is close behind. —«jni 0n or su 

Only one last point remains to be madp nder of the 

^turn to. How does Poulantzas’ “demJ n ° W ’ a Point we „ 
with the problem of the bourgeois counter [evV° ati t0 *° 

no, so naive as to think that the bourgeoisie im ’ 0 " 7 Forp oulam, al 
while the democratic socialists are g 0 L a J.*‘' me <% accept iu 
radically trans orming the state apparatus in ordeAo^ 3 ' business of 
capitalists. Poulantzas admits there are difficult' ex Pfopriate the 
classical response of the dual-power strategy wif ° n this pfJlnl - “The 
0 f the state apparatus—an attitude which in a PreC1Se,y dest ™ction 
valid, since truly profound breaks are required u sense rem ains 

modifications of the state apparatus.” Po,;,^!! Se P ondary 
precisely because his strategy involves “a long pr i “ tbat 
mation, the enemy has greater possibilities of bovcotrinc f f ansfor ' 
of democratic socialism and of brutally bSJS‘c iHK- 
Nevertheless he is undeterred. 6 1 snort ' 


Risks there are, although they are no longer quite where they used 
to be: at worst, we could be heading for camps and massacres as 
appointed victims. But to that I reply: if we weigh up the risks, that is in 
any case preferable to massacring other people only to end up 
ourselves beneath the blade of a Committee of Public Safety or some 
Dictator of the proletariat” 92 

Is it necessary to further document Poulantzas’ fundamental break 
with Marxism? To set out to further develop and refine the Marxist 
theory of the state has no purpose other than to facilitate the proletariat in 
its task of forcibly seizing it from the hands of the bourgeoisie. Any effort 
which loses sight of this, obscuring the essential nature of the state in the 
process, can easily lead to the sense of ultimate political futility and 
cynicism which runs like a thread through Poulantzas’ work. 


___ 
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Brew st - ^? usser » Etienne Balibar, Reading CYi/hwA 
2 ^rrv / ( r° ndon ‘ Verso Edition, New Left Books, 1 )■ , j<XB, 
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